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Frankly,  I  think  the  country  had  this  coming,  what  with 
letting  women  into  Yale  and  all. 
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5  weekday  panels  plus  Sunday 


870  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  94102 


ONLY  PAPER  IN  THE  U.S.  OR  CANA 
TO  WIN  TWO  FIRST-PLACE  AWAROS 
FOR  COLOR 
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1st-  Creative  Use  of  Editorial  Color 
1st-  Creative  Use  of  Retail  Advertising  Color 

In  the  1973-74  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards 
Competition,  The  Sacramento  Union  won  two  first 
prizes  among  newspapers  with  100,000-250,000 
circulation.  The  Union  was  the  only  paper  to  win  two 
first-place  awards. 

This  achievement  was  sparked  by  a  dynamic  com¬ 
bination;  creative  staff  and  management,  supported 
by  one  of  the  finest  offset  newspaper  plants  in  North 
America. 
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Ifi?'  COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


Billy  Dnmrih 

caphiHffi  Norflieasl  Beorgia 
asindependeir  terriioiY 

What’s  an  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  newspaper  doing  in  Georgia? 

Ask  the  Georgia  citizens  and  they’ll  likely  answer  in  unison  — 

“filling  our  need  for  information.’’ 

Although  The  Independent  has  been  distributing  newspapers  in  Northeast  Georgia 
for  several  years,  a  recent  service  expansion  has  established  this  Harte-Hanks 
newspaper  as  the  best-read  daily  in  the  1 3-county  Northeast  Georgia  area  it  serves. 
The  bold  move  included  additional  staff,  a  new  photo  department, 
a  new  advertising  department  and  a  new  circulation  organization. 

Leading  the  expansion  is  Georgia  state  editor  Billy  Dilworth. 

A  native  of  the  area,  Billy  was  cheered  by  local  citizens  when  he  announced 
expansion  of  the  news  bureau  headquartered  in  Lavonia,  Ga. 

Indeed,  Georgia  Governor  Jimmy  Carter  was  there  to  add  his  personal  appreciation 
for  wider  morning  news  coverage. 

Billy,  obviously  the  man  for  the  job,  serves  on  the  Georgia  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Corporation,  the  only  member  appointed  by 
incumbent  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter  and  his  predecessor,  Lester  Maddox. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  markets  translated  into  a  valuable  informational  product. 
In  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  or  across  the  nation,  that’s  our  business. 


Billy 
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AWARDS 

. .  Jor  journalism, 
writing,  photography, 
public  seruice, 
cartooning,  art 


Whether  you 
give  them  or 
get  them...  be  sure 
to  promote  them 
with  advertising  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s 

JOURNALISM 
AWARDS  ISSUE 

published 


DECEMBER  14.  1974 


Deadline  for  advertising  copy:  December  5 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


OCTOBER 

6-12 — Newspaper  Week  74. 

6- 12 — 26th  Annual  Photo  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Missouri,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

7- 9 — Wharton  Seminar  for  Business  Writers,  U.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Fall  Meeting,  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art 

and  Hall  of  Fame,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute  Investigative  Reporters  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

10-12 — N.Y.  State  Dallies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau  Fall  Convention, 
Dinkier  Motor  Inn,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-12 — Interstata  Circulation  Managers  Association  Fall  Conference, 
Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

13-16— Inland  Dally  Press  Association  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

13-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

13- 18 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

14- 18 — Inter  American  Press  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Hofei  Tamanaco, 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 

15- 18 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual  Convention,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

18 —  New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

19 —  New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Investigative  Reporting 
Seminar,  Newhouse  Communications  Center,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

20— 22 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Convention, 
Governor's  Inn,  Durham,  N.C. 

20- 23— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Seminar,  Con¬ 
trolling  Pollution,  U.  of  Georgia  Marine  Institute,  Sapelo  Island,  Ga. 

21- 24— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Can  Inflation  Be  Con¬ 
trolled?  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 25 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn 
and  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  III. 

25- 27 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association  Annual  Convention,  Holiday 
Inn,  Boston  Heights,  Ohio. 

25-27- Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  Reporting  Law  Enforcement, 
Sheraton  Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

27-29— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Newspaper 
Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  27-Nov.  2 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Short 
Course — Philadelphia,  Oct.  27,  Sheraton  Airport  Inn.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Oct.  29,  Pfister  Hotel,  Denver,  Oct.  31,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown.  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Nov.  2.  International  Hotel. 

27-Nov,  8 — American  Press  Institute  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

NOVEMBER 

5- 9 — Knight  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training  Seminar,  Problem  Solving  and 
Decision  Making,  Miami,  Fla. 

6- 7 — Audit'  Bureau  of  Circulations  Annual  Meeting.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 
III. 

8-10— N  ew  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Convention, 
Sheraton-Lincoln  Inn,  Worcester,  Mass. 

10-22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

18 —  New  Technology  session.  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeting. 
Queen  Mary  Hyatt  Hotel.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

19- 22 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  convention.  Queen  Mary  Hyatt 
Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
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all  right  to  offer 
someone  a  drink. 
It^  all  wrong  to  insist 


It’s  a  friendly  social  custom  to  offer  guests  a  drink.  But 
there’s  a  difference  between  hospitality  and  pressuring. 

It’s  a  fact  that  most  adults  do  drink  today.  Sensibly 
and  moderately. 

But  you  should  feel  perfectly  comfortable  about  saying 
"No,  thanks.”  We,  the  makers  and  sellers  of  distilled 
spirits,  respect  your  wish  not  to  drink.  Or  not  to  drink 
beyond  a  certain  point. 

Just  as  you  respect  the  right  of  others  to  drink. 

If  you  choose  to  drink,  drink  responsibly. 


1 


DISTILLED  SPIRITS  COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
1300  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004 


saddle 

systems 

for  metal 
or  plastic 
plates 


Di-Acro  can  help  simplify  some 
of  your  direct  printing  chal¬ 
lenges  with  its  complete  line  of 
press  saddles.  Our  systems 
include  the  new  Crimp-Les® 
saddles  (patent  pending), 
which  eliminate  the  need  for 
plate  crimping;  center  lock-up 
saddles;  and  side  lock-up 
saddles  that 

•  leave  operator’s  hands  free 
to  install  plates 

•  allow  plate  loading  in 
seconds 

•  provide  for  on-press  loading 
of  plates 

•  eliminate  inching  of  cylinder. 
Di-Acro  saddle  systems  are  the 
result  of  use-proven  metal¬ 
working  technology.  They’re 
made  of  aircraft-quality  alumi¬ 
num,  for  extra  strength,  positive 
registration  through  the  entire 
press  run,  and  long  life. 

Di-Acro  is  the  single  source  for 
all  your  saddle  needs,  no 
matter  what  type  of  plates 
you’re  using.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
provide  more  information. 


DI-ACRa[||]0UDAILLE 

Di-Acro  Division,  Houdaille  Industries,  Inc. 

4110  Eighth  Avenue,  Lake  City,  MN  55041 


CA  TCH4ines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  CORDIAL  SMILE  WREATHED  CANADIAN  SENATOR 
KEITH  DAVEY’S  FACE  when  he  was  told  at  the  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
in  Quebec  City  last  week  that  I  was  representing  E&P.  The 
chairman  of  that  now  celebrated  Special  Senate  Committee  on 
Mass  Media  delivered  a  hearty  handshake.  “E&P  was  always 
around  the  house  when  I  was  growing  up,”  he  said  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  father,  Scotty  Davey,  55  years  with  the  Toronto 
Star,  read  E&P  regularly.  His  father.  Senator  Davey  added, 
put  in  a  usual  working  day  just  before  he  died  last  January. 
After  a  brief  pause,  Davey’s  smile  grew  warmer  and  he  pointed 
a  finger,  “You  know,  somebody  left  a  copy  of  E&P  on  an  air¬ 
plane  seat  the  other  day  and  I  picked  it  up  and  read  it  on  the 
way  home.” 

*  *  « 

IT’S  A  RARE  CONVENTION  CHAIRMAN  who  can  arrange 
a  rainbow  to  welcome  delegates  at  the  first  scheduled  event. 
But  Sunday  and  feature  editors  aboard  the  last  two  special  club 
cars  of  the  Canadian  National  train  on  route  from  Montreal 
to  Quebec  City  rushed  to  windows  as  someone  shouted,  “There’s 
a  rainbow!”  And  there  was  a  magnificent  rainbow  arching 
ahead  over  both  sides  of  the  train.  Amid  happy,  editorial  ex¬ 
clamations  such  as  “Haven’t  seen  a  rainbow  in  years!”,  the 
association’s  president.  Mike  Hanlon  of  The  Canadian  Maga¬ 
zine,  calmly  checked  his  watch  muttering,  “That  rainbow’s  late. 

I  had  it  scheduled  for  three  minutes  ago.” 

There  was  a  nostalgic  charm  to  holding  the  reception  on  a 
train.  Some  editors  and  wives  commented  they  hadn’t  been  on 
a  train  in  years — and  having  an  observation  car  brought  on 
threats  of  speech  making  at  small  town  stops  along  the  way. 

Still,  one  of  the  happiest  passengers  was  8-year-old  Mary 
Jane  Vincent,  golden-red  haired  pixie  daughter  of  Geoffrey  and 
Adele  Vincent  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 
While  elder  brother  Christopher  helped  pass  trays  of  goodies, 
Mary  Jane  was  entranced  with  open  boxes  of  miniature  choco¬ 
lates  on  the  coffee  tables  and  spent  most  of  the  trip  walking 
I  around  offering  them  to  travelers.  Left-overs  she  carefully  ar- 
I  ranged  in  a  full  box  “for  later.” 

i  THE  VISITING  U-S.  EDITORS  WERE  INVITED  to  sit  at 
desks  of  members  of  the  Quebec  National  Assembly  during  a 
j  reception  at  the  historic  building  across  from  the  Quebec 
I  Hilton.  Vice  President  Harry  Blank  and  his  American-born 
I  wife  Elaine  greeted  the  group  before  the  tour  and  when  the 
editors  arrived  at  the  impressive  splendor  of  the  National  As- 
I  sembly  Chamber,  Mrs.  Blank  was  seated  in  the  speaker’s 
chair  with  the  Vice  President  standing  beside  her.  He  re¬ 
mained  there,  informally  explaining  governmental  structure, 
and  it  was  Elaine  Blank  who  gently  prompted  him  to  add  that 
there  is  now  a  woman  member  of  tbe  Legislature.  A  narrow, 
elegantly  carved  wooden  balcony  flanking  the  clock  is  the  of¬ 
ficial  Press  Gallery. 

Later,  at  the  reception  in  the  equally  beautiful  Red  Room 
across  the  hall,  Harry  Blank  teased  his  wife  by  revealing  that 
,  she — an  ex-Bostonian — couldn’t  vote  for  him  being  a  “landed 
I  immigrant.”  That  designation  was  amended  by  Mrs.  Harry 
j  Blank  to  “resident  alien.”  Then  truth  to  tell,  the  vice  president 
I  explained,  he  couldn’t  even  vote  for  himself  since  he  lives  in 
Montreal  and  his  district  is  St.  Louis. 

LATER  IN  THE  WEEK  moving  west  to  the  first  educational 
seminar  of  the  newly  organized  Ontario  Press  Photographers 
Association,  a  bit  of  inspired  problem  solving  came  to  light, 
i  Stan  Andrews  of  the  Windsor  Star  was  complaining  about  the 
I  chore  of  walking  his  dog  Sophia  (for  Sophia  Loren)  since  they 
moved  from  beside  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  (where  Sophia  re¬ 
quired  no  supervision)  into  town.  Stan,  complete  with  rich 
Birmingham,  England  accent,  told  how  Sophia  walks  at  the 
end  of  a  50-foot  rope,  dragging  him  along  around  the  block. 
But  noticing  joggers  passing  day  after  day,  Stan  brightly  in¬ 
quired  of  a  fellow  would  he  mind  to  lead  Sophia  around  the 
block.  Off  jogger  and  dog  went,  Stan  remaining  comfortably 
against  a  lamppost.  Soon  back  around  the  block  came  Sophia 
'  and  escort — the  dog  exhausted- 
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THE  MALL 
THAT  BEATS  ALL 


LARGEST  SHOPPING  MALL  IN  ALABAMA 

Bel  Air  Mall,  now  the  largest  Mobile  into  the  number  2  spot  in 

shopping  center  in  the  state  of  Alabama  in  effective  buying 

Alabama!  Bel  Air's  latest  expansion  income  —  and  has  made  it  one 
completed  September  1974,  of  the  leading  and  necessary 

increased  the  mall  shopping  area  markets  for  sales  success  in  the 
from  547,000  square  feet  to  over  south  and  particularly  in  the 
a  million.  The  number  of  retail  Golden  Gulf  Coast, 
units  jumped  from  93  to  nearly  135. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  profitable 
This  ultra-modern  shopping  place  in  which  to  invest, 

complex  is  just  one  more  index  write  for  your  copy  of  the 
of  the  vibrant  growth  and  spirit  Wonderful  World  of  Mobile  and 
which  pervades  Mobile.  This  send  it  to  the. . . 
same  contagious  spirit  has  catapulted 


MOBILE 

PRESS-REGISTER 

A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wr!9ht  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1974—26,630 
Renewal  rate — 77.16% 


$2.5  billion  for  newsprint 

The  proposal  of  one  newsprint  manufacturer  to  raise  the  price  by 
another  $25  per  ton  effective  Jan.  1  received  small  notice  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  prints.  It  deserves  more  space  and  explanation  in  every  newspaper 
so  that  readers  and  advertisers  know  the  effect  it  will  have  on  what 
they  pay  for  their  paper  and  for  space. 

year  ago,  the  annual  newsprint  bill  for  U.S.  publishers  was  run¬ 
ning  at  the  rate  of  $1.8  billion  on  an  estimated  consumption  of  10.5 
million  tons  at  $175  pier  ton. 

If  the  proposed  $25  per  ton  increase  becomes  general,  it  will  mean 
that  the  newsprint  bill  will  have  jumped  by  48%  in  a  little  over  a 
year  to  a  total  of  around  $2.6  billion  based  on  a  lower  consumption  of 
10  million  tons  due  to  conservation  efforts  plus  the  switch  to  30-pound 
paper. 

That  means  an  increase  of  $800  million  in  the  newsprint  bill  for 
1975,  barring  further  increases  next  year,  over  the  annual  cost  in 
1973  at  the  rate  prevailing  early  that  year. 

Most  newspapers  have  been  adjusting  their  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates  to  accommodate  the  increases  in  newsprint  price  imposed 
previously  this  year.  Another  $25  per  ton,  which  adds  up  to  $250 
million  alone,  has  to  mean  another  round  of  rate  increases  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Newspapers  are  not  like  gasoline  stations  where  an  increase  in  fuel 
price  is  reflected  immediately  at  the  pump  just  changing  the  numbers. 
The  plaguing  question  is  how  far  and  how  fast  and  how  frequently 
newspapers  can  raise  their  prices  to  readers  and  advertisers  without  a 
corresponding  loss  in  patronage.  The  snowball  effect  of  loss  of  read¬ 
ers  then  loss  of  advertisers  and  deterioration  of  product  is  a  frighten¬ 
ing  spectre. 

It’s  a  sellers’  market  and  manufacturers,  faced  with  their  own  cost 
problems,  are  taking  full  advantage  of  it.  Already  there  have  been 
warnings  that  shipments  to  U.S.  publishers  will  be  reduced.  The  ton¬ 
nage  will  be  sent  overseas  where  the  price  is  higher.  Diversion  from 
the  U.S.  market  to  overseas  already  amounts  to  over  200,000  tons  this 
year,  E&P  has  been  told.  This  doesn’t  hurt  the  far-sighted  publishers 
who  have  been  able  to  build  more  than  adequate  stocks-on  hand,  but 
it  does  nothing  for  some  smaller  publishers  who  have  not  had  firm 
mill  contracts,  cannot  get  them,  and  are  scrounging  for  paper. 

No  publisher  has  had  to  miss  an  edition  for  lack  of  paper  although 
there  have  been  instances  of  one  helping  out  another  in  a  tight  situa¬ 
tion.  How  they  are  going  to  pay  the  bills  for  the  escalating  cost  of 
their  basic  raw  material  is  a  problem  of  epic  propiortions. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  reduced  consumption  in  the  U.S.  will  result 
although  to  backtrack  from  a  history  of  lavish  consumption  will  not 
be  easy.  Higher  and  higher  advertising  rates  might  produce  that  effect 
automatically  resulting  in  less  linage  but  more  dollars.  Unfortunately, 
that  tends  to  put  the  price  of  newspaper  advertising  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  small  merchant. 

Whatever  happens,  we  hope  the  nation’s  publishers  and  editors  will 
remember  that  a  good  news  and  editorial  product  and  service  to  the 
reader  is  their  stock  in  trade.  The  easy  road  is  to  cut  .service  in  that 
area,  but  it  is  fraught  with  disaster. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 
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Accuracy  goes  first 

By  Paul  Miller 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Gannett  Company  Inc. 

Many  readers  have  a  conspiracy  complex 
about  newspaper  errors,  real  or  imaginary. 
Conservatives  may  blame  them  on  the  “Eastern 
liberal  press.”  Liberals  may  blame  “establish¬ 
ment”  newspaper  publishers.  Unfortunately, 
readers  rarely  make  allowances  for  newspaper 
people — even  the  best  of  them — slipping  up  or 
being  just  plain  lax  now  and  then. 

Again,  many  readers  suspect  that  when  news¬ 
papers  make  a  mistake  or  commit  an  excess  of 
zeal  there’s  some  devious  plot  behind  it. 

The  errors  I’m  familiar  with  in  newspapers 
or  wire  services  come  mostly  from  human 
failure  somewhere — failure  to  double  check 
someone  with  expert  background,  failure  to 
obtain  a  balancing  opinion,  failure  to  check 
clips  ...  in  short,  failure  to  do  the  reporting 
and  editing  properly  through  haste,  ignorance 
or  a  mental  lapse. 

Seldom  is  malice  or  studied  distortion  in¬ 
volved,  as  a  victim  may  assume.  And  while  dis¬ 
cussing  weakness,  never  forget  that  there  are 
far  more  right  decisions  made  by  able  news¬ 
paper  people  every  day  on  any  good  newspaper 
as  against  the  occasional — and  deeply  regretted 
— slips. 

So  why  don’t  readers  understand  and  love  us? 

The  reader  victim  of  our  mistakes,  whatever 
their  cause  or  origin,  could  seldom  care  less 
how  we  happen  to  misperform,  when  we  do. 
What,  he  asks  us  is: 


upsets  and  annoys — however  you  rationalize 
it?” 

For  some  there  is  no  answer — certainly  not 
for  those  who  would  control,  if  they  could, 
what  does  and  what  does  not  go  into  a  news¬ 
paper.  But  newspapers  generally  are  better 
than  ever  by  far,  and  are  into  programs  of 
continuing  upgrading  and  expansion  unsur¬ 
passed  in  any  field  1  know. 

We  are  achieving  even  greater  professionalism 
through  more  expert  and  more  careful  hiring 
and  supervising  of  newsroom  recruits,  and 
through  on-the-job  training. 

More  qualified  people  are  entering  the  news 
field  than  ever.  Good  journalism  schools  dis¬ 
courage  youngsters  who  do  not  show  real 
promise. 

Most  newspapers  are  working  to  get  even 
closer  to  their  readers,  provide  easier  access 
to  their  columns,  establish  means  by  which 
readers  can  readily  obtain  explanation  or  re¬ 
dress  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs.  This  is  being 
achieved  through  a  variety  of  means. 

— Letters-to-the-editor  are  encouraged  and 
displayed  as  never  before. 

— “Help!”  or  action  line  columns  provide 
assistance  to  readers  in  problems  relating  to 
consumer  complaints  and  many  other  fields, 
including  newspapers. 

— Space  is  set  aside  for  the  regular  publica¬ 
tion  of  corrections  or  amplifications. 

— The  position  of  ombudsman  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  at  more  and  more  newspapers  for  direct 
personal  contact  with  complainants. 

— Through  informal  columns  on  the  editorial 
page  or  elsewhere,  publishers  and  editors  are 
telling  readers  how  and  why  newspapers  do 
what  they  do  and  are  what  they  are. 

We  do  have  a  great  story  to  tell  and  we  are 


telling  it  better.  It  adds  up  to  a  continuing 
process  of  informing  and  communicating  with 
readers.  And  in  an  increasingly  impersonal  and 
computerized  age,  newspapers  must  persuade 
readers  that  they  do  count  as  individual  peo¬ 
ple,  that  they  can  make  their  opinions  heard, 
that  the  newspaper  is  not  an  aloof  institution. 

Earlier,  I  noted  that  at  Gannett  we  have  a 
personnel  policy  summed  up  in  “Do  the  right 
thing.”  Translating  that  for  the  news  pages. 
I’ve  often  suggested  this  credo; 

Substance  ahead  of  form; 

Balance  ahead  of  speed; 

Completeness  ahead  of  color; 

Accuracy  ahead  of  everything. 

(These  are  excerpts  from  an  address 
Mr.  Miller  gave  in  a  panel  discussion  dur¬ 
ing  dedication  ceremonies  for  the  new  $3 
million  journalism  school  at  Ohio  State 
University  on  September  20.) 

• 

Are  we  being  hustled? 

By  H.  L.  Stevenson 
Editor, 

United  Press  International 

The  question  is  raised  from  time  to  time 
when  editors  gather.  Are  the  reams  of  copy 
written  prior  to  bigtime  sports  events  and  other 
“spectaculars”  legitimate  news?  Or  is  it  part 
of  an  orchestrated  build-up  to  sell  tickets?  Is 
the  media  being  manipulated  to  help  fill  sta¬ 
diums  or  closed  circuit  television  theaters? 
These  nagging  questions  remain  unanswered. 

First  there  was  Evel  Knievel,  the  Montana 
stunt  man,  who  promised  to  ride  his  version 
of  a  steam-powered  “skycycle”  across  the  Snake 
River  Gorge  in  Idaho.  One  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  dubbed  it  “the  world’s  fastest  teakettle.” 

The  promoters  tightly  controlled  the  news¬ 
men  and  photographers  prior  to  the  event,  re¬ 
stricting  pictures,  designating  this  and  that  as 
off  limits  and  making  Knievel  available  at  their 
pleasure.  One  television  cameraman  was  beaten 
and  his  equipment  was  smashed.  One  of  our 
correspondents  was  roughed  up  hy  four  drunken 
motorcyclists  gathered  to  witness  the  “life  or 
death”  event.  Knievel  promoted  it  in  that 
fashion  with  a  whirlwind  flying  trip  around  the 
country,  stopping  wherever  a  few  notebooks  and 
a  microphone  or  two  could  be  found. 

Many  of  the  newsmen  who  watched  the 
build-up,  and  then  the  flop,  called  it  the  year’s 
biggest  “rip-off,”  too  harsh,  perhaps,  for  a  stunt 
that  could  have  brought  death. 

There  is  another  candidate  for  the  list  in 
the  George  Foreman-Muhammad  Ali  heavy¬ 
weight  championship  fight,  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  at  3:00  o’clock  one  morning  this 
week  in  Kinshasa,  in  the  Republic  of  Zaire. 

Nearly  100  American  sportswriters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  were  en  route  to  Zaire  when  word 
came  that  Foreman  had  suffered  a  cut  over  his 
right  eye  in  training.  Grounded  in  a  swirl  of 
great  confusion,  their  charter  flight  got  no 
farther  than  Luxembourg.  Many  aboard  re¬ 
turned  home,  unhappy  about  the  flight  itself 
and  steaming  about  the  lack  of  information  the 
promoters  were  willing  to  disseminate. 

The  reporters  still  in  Kinshasa  began  pack¬ 
ing  to  go  home,  uncertain  if  they  would  re¬ 
turn.  Many  on  the  short-circuited  flight  from 
New  York  said  the  same. 

For  the  record,  UPI  assigned  three  reporters 
and  four  photographers  to  the  fight.  All  are 
back  home  now,  leaving  Foreman,  Ali  and  the 
promoters  to  fix  a  new  date  under  the  watch 
of  local  correspondents. 
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When  it  comes  to 
national  advertising^ 
the  buck  starts  here. 

Whether  you're  a  New  York  advertising  executive,  or  one  of  the 
many  out-of-town  decision  makers  on  national  accounts, 
all  roads  lead  to  The  New  York  Times.  Why?  Because  more  national 
advertising  billings  originate  in  New  York  City  than 
anywhere  else.  Over  60  per  cent,  in  fact.  You'll  find  more  important  national 
media  decision  makers— both  at  the  client  and  the  agency— 
reading  The  New  York  Times  than  any  other  publication. 

And  if  you  follow  that  train  of  thought  to  its  natural  conclusion 
you'll  understand  why  media  advertisers  invest  more 
promotion  dollars  in  The  Times  than  in  any  other  publication. 

Are  you  there? 

^'eUr  JJork  Stmeis 
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Ethics  and  access  policy 
adopted  by  Field  papers 


A  program  aimed  at  developing  further 
mutual  trust  between  the  Field  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  readers  was  announced 
Tuesday,  (October  1),  by  Marshall  Field, 
publisher  of  the  Cliicapo  Sun-Titnes  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  Xews. 

Field  said  the  program,  worked  out  in 
conjunction  with  several  committees  of 
staff  members,  was  based  on  the  need  to 
keep  the  newspapers  open  to  the  public. 

“We  recognize  that  all  media  have  a 
problem  of  credibility  today,”  Field  said. 
“Our  two  newspapers  have  chosen  to 
meet  the  i.ssue  head-on.  I  am  proud  of 
them  for  their  candor  and  courage. 

“Today,  more  and  more  people  are  being 
exposed  by  the  news  media  to  increasingly 
complicated  problems  that  could  affect 
their  future.  I  believe  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  that  our  readers  be  able 
to  have  confidence  in  the  credibility  of 
our  papers.  For  this  reason,  we  are  an¬ 
nouncing  a  program  to  insure  that  our 
news  columns  are  factually  correct  and 
present  a  balanced  account  of  the  news. 

The  keypoints  in  the  program  are: 

1.  A  daily  notice  in  the  paper,  prom¬ 
inently  displayed,  inviting  and  encourag¬ 
ing  readers  to  call  attention  to  errors  in 
the  newspaper. 

2.  An  open  invitation  to  persons  in¬ 
volved  in  controversy  to  present  amplify¬ 


ing  statements  when  they  feel  their  posi¬ 
tion  has  not  been  fully  or  fairly  repre¬ 
sented. 

3.  A  code  of  professional  standards 
adopted  for  the  newspapers  and  their  em¬ 
ployes  and  available  for  public  inspection 
(published  Tue.sday,  October  1,  on  the 
editorial  page  of  both  newspapers.) 

4.  Internal  staff  newsletters  with  ideas 
from  the  publisher,  editors,  and  staff 
memlx'rs  evaluating  our  performance. 

.5.  Prompt  action  on  checking  out  com¬ 
plaints  of  errors  or  any  other  reason 
which  might  cause  public  distrust. 

Complaint  bureau 

In  both  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
the  new  complaint  procedure  will  be  called 
the  Rureau  of  Fairness  and  Accuracy.  A 
daily  notice  will  be  published  on  page  2 
of  the  Sun-Times  and  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Daily  News,  asking  readers  to  submit 
complaints  to  the  bureau  at  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Anyone  vrriting  will  be  asked  to  give  his 
or  her  name,  address,  and  telephone  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 

Each  letter  will  be  investigated  and  re¬ 
viewed  by  senior  editors  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newspaper  and  each  will  be 
answ’ered. 

If  the  claim  of  inaccuracy  is  valid,  a 
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correction  will  be  published  as  quickly 
and  prominently  as  possible  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper. 

James  Hoge,  Sun-Times  editor,  said, 
‘Sve  welcome  this  new  opportunity  to  com¬ 
municate  directly  and  swiftly  with  our 
readers  to  assure  fair  and  accurate  news. 
Our  readers’  interest  in  that  objective  is 
matched  by  our  commitment.” 

Daryle  Feldmeir,  editor  of  the  Daily 
News,  said,  “we  have  always  sought  to 
correct  inaccuracies  promptly  when  they 
are  brought  to  our  attention,  and  we  have 
l)een  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  readers 
react  with  vigor  and  in  great  volume  to 
our  letters  to  the  editor.  We  cherish  this 
dialogue  and  we  want  it  to  continue. 

“But  we  realize  there  may  be  many 
readers  who  do  not  know  how  to  register 
their  concern  and  we  want  to  open  this 
avenue  of  communications  to  them,”  he 
added. 

Two  locals  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  are 
contesting  codes  of  ethics  adopted  by  news¬ 
paper  managements  in  Madison,  Wise,  and 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  charging  unfair  labor 
practice.  The  local  Chicago  guild,  which 
is  currently  in  collective  bargaining  with 
the  papers,  was  apparently  studying  the 
code  provisions,  but  Justin  McCarthy,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  guild  would  have 
“no  comment”  on  what  action  may  be 
taken  on  the  code. 


CODE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 


The  integrity  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  rests  upon  their  reputation  for  fairness  and 
accuracy.  That  integrity  is  based  on  keeping  our  new's 
columns  free  of  bias  or  opinion.  To  be  professional  is  to 
be  accurate  and  fair. 

The  following  guidelines  have  been  prepared  for  the 
guidance  of  the  staff  and  information  of  the  public  as  to 
the  policies  which  underlie  our  professional  standards.  No 
guidelines  can  meet  every  situation.  And  no  guideline  or 
set  of  rules  can  substitute  or  replace  a  reputation  for 
integrity  built  on  day-to-day  decisions  by  an  editorial 
staff  dedicated  to  finding  the  truth  and  publishing  it 
without  fear  or  favor. 

Accuracy.  Accuracy  in  reporting  the  news  is  the  mark 
of  a  professional.  It  is  a  standard  of  excellence  toward 
which  we  will  always  strive. 

1.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  errors  or  in¬ 
accuracies.  There  is  no  excuse  for  failure  to  check  a  fact 
or  allegation. 

2.  Newspaper  headlines  and  pictures  should  accurately 
reflect  the  stories  they  accompany  or  represent. 

3.  Mistakes  should  be  corrected  promptly  and  candidly. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  all  errors;  it  is  easy  to  correct 
errors.  In  making  the  correction,  we  should  not  be  afraid 
to  admit  we  have  erred. 

Fair  Play.  We  should  at  all  times  show  respect  for  the 
rights  of  those  encountered  in  the  course  of  gathering  and 
presenting  news.  In  this  respect: 

1.  Any  person  or  organization  whose  reputation  is 
attacked  is  entitled  to  simultaneous  rebuttal. 

2.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  present  all  sides  of 
controversial  issues. 

3.  The  anonymous  quote,  especially  in  stories  involving 
controversial  issues,  is  to  be  avoided  except  in  those  cases 
when  the  reasons  for  concealing  the  identity  of  a  source 


are  manifestly  clear  to  the  reader. 

4.  The  newspapers  commit  themselves  to  protect  and 
defend  the  identity  of  confidential  news  sources  providing 
us  with  information  considered  valid  for  publication. 

5.  Articles  of  opinion  and  analysis  shall  be  properly 
identified  as  such  and  kept  distinctive  from  news  coverage. 

Ethics.  Our  management  and  staff  must  remain  free  of 
obligation  to  any  special  interest  and  be  committed  only 
to  the  public’s  right  to  know. 

1.  Secondary  employment,  political  involvement,  holding 
public  office,  and  service  in  community  organizations  should 
be  avoided  if  they  contain  the  possibility  of  conflict  of 
interest  or  of  compromising  the  integrity  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Acceptance  of  gifts  or  services  of  value  are  also 
to  be  avoided. 

2.  As  a  general  principle  we  will  continue  to  pay  for  all 
travel  if  an  exception  is  required,  a  decision  will  be  made 
on  the  merits  of  each  case,  wdth  the  understanding  that 
conditions  of  any  free  travel  are  to  be  fully  explained  in 
connection  with  the  subsequent  news  coverage. 

Public  Access.  We  recognize  and  respect  the  right  of  the 
public  to  comment  on  public  issues  or  material  appearing 
in  our  pages.  It  will  be  our  policy  in  each  newspaper  to 
provide  a  regular  department  for  such  commentary  or 
correction,  subject  only  to  limitations  of  relevancy  and 
space. 

We  want  a  dialogue  with  our  readers,  for  it  is  their 
newspaper  as  well  as  ours.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  our 
editors  and  their  staffs  to  encourage  the  maximum  amount 
of  public  participation  in  bringing  all  points  of  view 
before  our  readers. 

Finally,  we  recognize  that  integrity  is  our  greatest 
asset.  To  maintain  that  integrity,  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  and  full  resources  to  keep  faith  wdth  those  to  whom 
we  owe  ultimate  responsibility — our  readers. 


U.S.  to  study 
bribe  charges 
against  newsmen 

The  indictments  against  two  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Star  investigative  reporters,  William 
E.  Anderson  and  Richard  E.  Cady,  handed 
down  September  12,  charging  them  with 
conspiracy  to  commit  a  felony  (bribe  a 
policeman)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice. 

A  request  for  an  inquiry’  into  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  civil  rights  of  the  two  re¬ 
porters  were  violated  in  the  September  12 
indictments  has  been  accepted.  According 
to  an  aide  to  Indiana  Democratic  Senator 
Birch  E.  Bayh,  since  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  sent  a  letter  confirming  the  request, 
there  is  a  good  chance  there  will  be  an 
investigation  by  the  Justice  Department. 

The  newsmen,  members  of  a  team  of 
three  reporters  and  a  photographer,  who 
had  been  investigating  and  exposing  In¬ 
dianapolis  Police  Department  and  political 
corruption  for  the  last  13  months,  were  in¬ 
dicted  by  a  Marion  County  grand,  jury 
( E&P,  September  21) . 

‘Frame-up’ 

They  are  charged  with  conspiring  to 
bribe  a  policeman  for  information.  On  the 
day  following  indictment,  September  13, 
Robert  P.  Early,  managing  editor  of  the 
Star,  declared: 

“The  charges  are  a  carefully  orches¬ 
trated  frame-up.  As  they  affect  the  crim¬ 
inal  justice  system,  they  are  a  farce.  And 
as  they  affect  the  public,  they  are  a  fraud. 
We  will  not  be  intimidated.” 

Arraignment  of  Anderson  and  Cady 
was  postponed  September  30,  by  Marion 
County  Criminal  Court  Judge  Harold  H. 
Kohlmeyer  until  October  7,  according  to 
one  of  the  Star’s  investigative  team  mem¬ 
bers,  Harley  Bierce. 

Bierce  told  E&P  (October  1)  that  the 
Star,  which  stands  behind  Anderson  and 
Cady  “100  percent,”  has  selected  criminal 
attorneys  to  represent  each  of  the  report¬ 
ers.  He  noted  that  the  attorney  w'ho  nor¬ 
mally  handles  the  Star’s  legal  matters  is 
a  civil  attorney ;  he  will  remain  on  the  case 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Bierce,  who  views  the  whole  procedure 
as  an  assault  on  the  investigative  team, 
noted  that  team  member  and  photographer 
Jerry  Clark  was  ordered  to  appear  in 
court,  October  2,  on  an  attempt  to  cite 
him  for  contempt.  Judge  Kohlmeyer  was 
to  decide  whether  Clark  should  be  cited  for 
contempt  and  whether  or  not  he  should  be 
ordered  to  answer  questions  asked  of  him 
by  the  grand  jury,  Bierce  explained. 

Clark  appeared  before  the  grand  jury 
September  25,  and  invoked  the  Fifth 
Amendment  three  times,  on  advice  of  legal 
counsel.  Clark  said  he  declined  to  answer 
questions  because  he  felt  he  might  in¬ 
criminate  himself. 

Press  support 

Between  the  handing  down  of  indict¬ 
ments  and  the  Justice  Department  inquiry, 
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which  was  accepted,  September  26,  four 
days  before  arraignment,  cries  of  out¬ 
rage  and  pleas  for  justice  have  been  is¬ 
sued  by  press  as.sociations,  politicians, 
legal  counsels,  and  a  columnist. 

Letters  calling  for  an  investigation  of 
the  indictments  were  received  initially  by 
U.S.  Attorney  General  William  Saxbe 
from  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  and  from  Sen.  Birch  E. 
Bayh. 

The  letter  signed  and  sent  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  national  Report¬ 
ers  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
urged  an  investigation  because  “it  would 
appear  that  Marion  County  prosecution 
officials  are  abusing  the  state  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  processes  in  an  attempt  to  intimidate 
these  reporters.” 

A  hand-delivered  letter  from  Sen.  Bayh, 
asked  that  Saxbe  order  an  investigation 
by  the  department’s  Civil  Rights  Division 
to  determine  if  there  had  been  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  two 
reporters. 

Bayh  also  raised  questions  about  possi¬ 
ble  infringement  of  First  Amendment 
rights  guaranteeing  a  free  press. 

Three  days  after  the  announcement  of 
indictments,  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors’  Association  (APME)  and  the 
American  Society  of  Newspapers  Editors 
(ASNE)  declared  their  intentions  to  con¬ 
duct  an  inquiry  of  their  own  into  charges 
against  the  two  reporters  and  the  possible 
misuse  of  power  by  the  Marion  County 
Prosecutor’s  Office. 

The  two  press  associations’  freedom  of 
information  committee  will  hold  a  meeting 
October  24  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Finnegan,  chairman  of  the 
APME’s  Fol  committee,  they  will  investi¬ 
gate  the  incident  at  that  time. 

There  have  been  a  flurry  of  contempt 
citations  against  reporters  who  refuse  to 
disclose  sources,  but  this  may  be  the  first 
case  of  a  criminal  indictment. 

From  the  legal  point  of  view,  Douglas 
R.  Shortridge,  president  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Bar  Association  declared  the  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  Star  reporters  to  be  an  out¬ 
rage: 

“The  indictment  of  two  reporters  under 
the  present  circumstances  amounts  to  a 
cynical  disregard  of  these  rights.  It  may 
well  constitute  an  abuse  of  our  judicial 
process.” 

State  press  support 

Imposing  further  criticism  of  the  re¬ 
porters’  indictments,  John  Neal,  Nohles- 
ville  (Ind.)  Ledger  president  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  said:  “I  have  never  heard  of  an  in¬ 
dictment  against  a  newspaper  investiga¬ 
tive  team,  who,  in  good  faith,  have  been 
exposing  criminal  activities  in  a  com¬ 
munity.” 

He  called  the  action  against  the  report¬ 
ers  “shocking”  and  “unprecedented,”  in 
Indiana. 

Neal  charged  that  “community  officials,” 
who  should  be  applauding  the  reporters, 
are  “diverting  attention  from  what  should 
be  their  utmost  concern,  the  exposing  of 
criminal  activity,  even  if  the  reporters 
stepped  on  a  few  toes  during  the  course  of 
their  investigation.” 

EDITO 


Even  Indiana’s  Governor  Otis  R.  Bowen, 
whose  office  has  gone  on  record  in  the  past 
as  favoring  open  relations  with  the  press, 
was  nervous  about  the  situation.  “I  just 
heard  about  it  and  I’m  unfamiliar  with  all 
the  reasons.  I  get  just  a  little  nervous 
when  I  see  a  reporter  challenged  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  the  news,  but  I  believe  a  re¬ 
porter  has  standards  he  must  observe  as 
well.” 

Bowen,  however,  added  that  a  reporter 
must  have  his  freedom  to  go  out  and  get 
the  news  as  it  is.  He  said  he  didn’t  know 
whether  the  indictments  would  have  any 
effect  on  Marion  County  political  contests. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  September  30 
postponement  a  debate  seethed  between 
Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar,  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Sen.  Birch 
E.  Bayh  at  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  meeting  in 
Indianapolis.  The  subject  of  police  corrup¬ 
tion  was  a  key  issue  with  Mayor  Luger 
holding  the  opinion  that  the  Grand  Jury 
has  spoken,  and  that  he  has  faith  and 
trust  in  the  system. 

Bayh,  of  course,  took  the  tack,  that 
Lugar  was  not  paying  attention  to  the 
Police  Department,  or  that  he  may  not 
have  a  sincere  desire  to  rid  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  corruption. 

William  E.  Anderson,  a  member  of  the 
team,  will  not  remain  unheard,  during 
proceedings.  He  plans  to  speak  at  the  an¬ 
nual  fall  meeting  of  the  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  Indiana  Newspaper  Editors 
(UPINE),  October  26. 

At  the  meeting.  Sen.  Bayh  and  Mayor 
Lugar  will  appear  jointly,  mostly  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  from  the  audience  of  edi¬ 
tors.  Bayh  is  seeking  a  third  term  and 
is  opposed  by  Republican  Lugar. 

• 

Names  are  not  news, 
judge  rules  in  case 

A  judge  has  ruled  that  unless  facts  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  story  are  newsworthy,  a 
newspaper  runs  the  risk  of  invading  some¬ 
one’s  privacy  by  publishing  them. 

The  decision  came  in  a  suit  brought  by 
a  21-year-old  rape  victim  against  the 
Washington  Post.  The  Post,  in  reporting 
the  crime,  included  her  name  and  address. 
She  sued  for  damages.  The  newspaper  de¬ 
fended  by  arguing  that  the  woman  was  a 
public  figure  by  the  fact  she  had  been  in¬ 
volved  in  a  newsworthy  matter. 

But  the  judge  ruled  that  the  publication 
can  be  constitutionally  protected  only  if 
(1)  the  matter  is  newsworthy  and  (2)  it 
does  not  shock  the  community’s  notion  of 
decency.  He  then  declared  that  the  wom¬ 
an’s  name  and  address  were  not  essential 
to  the  story,  and  that  their  publication 
deeply  intruded  on  her  private  affairs.  He 
said  she  didn’t  accede  to  publicity  and 
“the  extreme  embarrassment  that  rape 
victims  are  commonly  known  to  suffer 
coupled  with  the  tender  age  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  this  case  weigh  in  favor  of  preserv¬ 
ing  her  anonymity”. 

The  judge  concluded  that  without  re¬ 
gard  to  “the  community’s  notion”,  the  in¬ 
formation  wasn’t  newsworthy  and  the 
plaintiff  can  maintain  her  action. 
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Pre-trial  news  culprits 
in  Galley  case  named 

By  Jack  E.  Swift 

Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  and  Ledger 


The  Federal  Judge  said  the  publicity 
was  so  virulent,  massive  and  accusatory 
that  the  military  jurors  at  the  court-mar¬ 
tial  of  William  L.  Galley  Jr,  could  not 
possibly  have  avoided  being  contaminated 
by  it. 

So  Judge  J.  Robert  Elliott  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  set  aside 
the  conviction  of  the  former  Army  Lieu¬ 
tenant  who  was  originally  given  a  life 
sentence  for  the  mass  murder  of  Viet¬ 
namese  civilians  at  My  Lai,  and  ordered 
him  released  “forthwith”  (E&P,  Septem¬ 
ber  28). 

Of  his  132-page  opinion,  78  were  devoted 
to  the  issue  of  pre-trial  publicity  ruled 
one  of  the  three  points  he  rose  to  con¬ 
stitutional  dimension. 

Named  names 

Elliott  named  names,  cited  passages, 
quoted  authors  on  their  own  work,  and 
paraded  scores  of  news  accounts  which  he 
said  contributed  to  prosecuting  Galley  in 
the  nation’s  press. 

The  judge  did  not,  however,  suggest  that 
the  press  should  have  remained  silent 
about  the  issue,  although  he  warned  that 
some  court  at  a  future  date  might  have  to 
address  the  necessity  of  a  gag  rule. 

What  he  ruled  was  that  the  military 
justice  system  was,  because  of  two  in¬ 
herent  defects,  impotent  to  protect  the 
rights  of  an  accused  against  the  torrent 
of  prejudicial  publicity  in  sensation  cases. 

First,  because  military  courts  are  not  in 
continuous  session  and  must  be  convened 
for  such  cases,  there  is  a  gap  between  the 
time  a  soldier  is  charged  and  is  brought  to 
trial.  During  that  interval,  there  is  no 
jurist  to  protect  the  defendant’s  rights. 

Second,  because  many  of  tbe  witnesses 
in  the  My  Lai  case  were  former  soldiers 
who  had  become  civilians,  the  Army  judge 
was  powerless  to  stop  them  from  speak¬ 
ing  out  in  public. 

Assumed  guilty 

Tbe  result,  he  wrote  was  “a  situation 
where  the  prosecution’s  evidence  is  being 
broadcast,  published  and  displayed  to  the 
world  (including  all  prospective  jurors) 
before  there  is  even  a  court  constituted 
for  a  trial  .  .  . 

“The  American  public  (including  all 
prospective  jurors),  and  indeed  the  entire 
world,  had  by  that  time  been  so  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  thought  of  Galley’s  guilt 
that  it  could  well  have  been  assumed  that 
all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  for 
the  court-martial  to  convene  and  for  the 
judge  to  announce:  “Bring  the  gpiilty  ras¬ 
cal  in  and  we  will  give  him  a  fair  trial.” 

During  the  three  months  Elliott  had 
taken  Galley’s  petition  for  freedom  on  a 
habeas  corpus  under  advisement,  he 
watched  dozens  of  video  tapes  of  network 
broadcasts  aired  before  and  during  tbe 
trial,  using  recording  equipment  let  him 
by  a  local  tv  station.  He  mulled  over  reams 


of  articles  from  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  read  the  few  explosive  books 
written  about  the  massacre. 

Major  offenders 

In  the  lengthy  judgement,  he  listed  what 
he  considered  the  major  offenders. 

“The  national  television  networks  dem¬ 
onstrated  any  eagerness  to  interview  pros¬ 
pective  witnesses  in  the  Galley  case  on 
their  news  broadcasts,”  he  wrote,  “and 
elicit  from  all  types  of  statements,  much 
of  which  was  pure  hearsay,  but  all  of 
which  was  devastating  to  Galley.” 

As  an  example,  he  cited  the  November 
21,  1969  NBG  Huntley-Brinkley  Report, 
wherein  an  interview  within  former 
Michale  Terry  was  aired.  The  interview 
had  Terry  saying  he  “had  a  friend”  who 
told  him  about  Galley  ordering  another 
soldier  to  shoot  some  Vietnamese. 

“This  is  clearly  hearsay  and  would  not 
be  admissible  in  any  court,”  Elliott  wrote. 

November  18,  1969,  the  judge  noted, 
both  ABG  and  GBS  carried  interviews 
with  supposed  survivors  of  the  My  Lai 
assault.  Since  the  witnesses  spoke  no  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  correspondents  conveyed  their 
version  of  what  was  said,  Elliott  wrote. 

Photos  scored 

Getting  special  attention  was  defunct 
Life  magazine’s  spread  of  photos  by  Ron¬ 
ald  Haeberle,  the  former  Army  photog¬ 
rapher  who  recorded  parts  of  the  massa¬ 
cre  and  got  $19,,500  from  Life. 

“These  horrifying  full-page  color  pic¬ 
tures  were  published  in  gruesome  detail  by 
Life  and  later  by  many  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  both  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world,”  Elliott  said,  “and 
Galley’s  name  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
facing  court-martial  was  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  them.” 

Elliott  underlined  the  comment  that 
some  of  those  pictures  were  later  used  by 
the  Army  in  the  trial,  and  “constituted 
some  of  the  most  damaging  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  prosecution.” 

The  news  magazines,  the  judge  said, 
“did  not  overlook  the  opportunity  to  add 
to  the  hue  and  cry.”  Each  week  the  latest 
information  about  My  Lai  was  synthesized 
for  the  national  audience,  “and  always  the 
name  Galley  was  the  center  of  attention.” 

Newsweek,  for  example,  in  its  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1969  issue,  connected  a  main  head 
“the  Galley  case”  with  a  subhead  reading, 
“war  crimes  are  as  old  as  human  combat.” 
Newsweek  December  15  of  the  same  year 
asked  the  question  of  whether  the  act  was 
“deliberate  massacre”  of  civilians  by 
American  soldier,  then  answered  its  own 
question  that  the  pictures  and  interviews 
“command  belief,”  the  judge  said. 

“What  Newsweek  was  saying  here,” 
Ellictt  said,  “is  that  the  photographs  and 
the  interviews  of  prosecution  witnesses 
and  the  memories  of  participants,  all  of 
which  had  been  published  by  the  news 


Copley  publishers 
to  report  to  Capen 

The  board  of  directors  of  The  Gopley 
Press,  Inc.  elected  four  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dents  at  a  special  meeting. 

With  their  areas  of  responsibility,  they 
are:  Richard  G.  Gapen,  Jr.,  operations. 
Donald  F.  Hartman,  finance..  Irvine  W. 
Raynolds,  corporate  planning  and  mar¬ 
keting.  Robert  P.  Paffen,  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration  and  industrial  relations. 


Richard  G.  Capen  Jr. 


The  directors  also  elected  Dayton  G. 
Southard  secretary  of  the  company. 

Publishers  of  Copley  Newspapers  will 
report  to  Capen  in  his  capacity  as  senior 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  operations. 

The  four  senior  vicepresidents  will 
meet  weekly  with  Mrs.  James  S.  (Helen 
K.)  Copley  as  chairman  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  Robert  Letts  Jones,  president,  to 
discuss  company  affairs  with  them. 

Jones  described  the  appointments  as 
another  step  in  streamlining  the  corporate 
structure  for  more  effective  management. 

“This  gives  us  a  management  posture 
conducive  to  achieving  the  continued 
growth  goals  being  developed,”  he  said. 

“The  new  system  will  relieve  Mrs. 
Copley  and  me  of  much  administrative  de¬ 
tail.  Final  policy  making,  however,  re¬ 
mains  with  the  executive  committee  and 
the  board  of  directors.” 


media,  prove  the  prosecution’s  case,  be¬ 
cause  ‘deliberate  massacre’  is  what  was 
charged.” 

Time  magazine  got  equal  space  from  El¬ 
liott.  He  called  its  treatment  of  Galley  in 
the  December  5,  1969  issue  a  “prime  ex¬ 
ample”  of  how  the  lieutenant  was  “iso¬ 
lated  and  dealt  with  severely.”  The  Time 
cover  had  a  full-page  color  head  shot  of 
Galley,  with  the  question:  “The  massacre/ 
where  does  the  guilt  lie?”  etched  across 
the  corner  of  the  page.  At  the  bottom  was 
Galley’s  name. 

“In  other  words,”  Elliott  remarked, 
“Time  asks  the  question — who  is  guilty? 
and  then  answers  its  own  question  on  the 
same  page  for  the  benefit  of  its  millions 
of  readers  (including  all  prospective  ju¬ 
rors).” 

Elliott  also  criticized  the  “strong  edi¬ 
torial  comment”  laced  through  Time’s 
writing  which  purported  to  be  factual 
summary  of  the  case. 

Elliott  also  listed  Harper’s  magazine, 
Saturday  Review,  New  Republic,  Editor 
{Continued  on  page  14) 
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Bogart  sees  urban/suburban 
problems  as  real  challenge 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Growing  pressures  on  city  newspapers 
and  a  need  to  fight  complacency  in  seeking 
circulation  control  and  growth  are  the  two 
major  challenges  facing  the  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

In  an  article  for  the  Columbia  Journal¬ 
ism  Review  and  a  speech  this  summer  to 
the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  Bogart  touched  on  a  futur¬ 
istic  appraisal  of  the  newspaper  industn,\ 
Although  both  article  and  speech  were 
given  on  separate  occasions  for  separate 
purposes,  combined  they  form  what  could 
easily  be  called  a  “State  of  the  Industry” 
address. 

At  New  Orleans,  Bogart  addressed 
ICMA  members  in  a  supposedly  “off-the- 
record”  speech.  However,  a  transcript  of 
that  address  found  the  NAB  executive 
telling  his  audience:  “Our  circulation  and 
advertising  are  both  bigger  than  ever.  The 
great  social  and  demographic  trends  in  our 
society  are  all  working  on  our  behalf.  But 
the  time  to  av^oid  complacency  is  precisely 
when  everything’s  going  our  w'ay.” 

He  also  said,  “The  sale  of  newspaper 
advertising  depends  on  our  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  size  and  kind  of  audience  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  w'ant  to  reach  at  a  price  that 
makes  sense  in  a  highly  competitive  media 
environment.” 

Hole  not  donut 

In  an  analysis  which  Bogart  called  a 
view  of  the  “hole”  not  the  “donut,”  he 
said,  “.  .  .  newspaper  circulation  has  failed 
to  match  not  so  much  the  growth  rate  of 
households,  families  and  adult  population 
as  the  demographic  explosion  in  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  postwar  babies  who  will  be  the 
citizens  and  customers  of  tomorrow,  and 
who  with  their  superior  level  of  education 
should  be  the  readers  too.” 

Bogart  said  that  in  the  long  run  the 
nation  will  favor  newspapers,  with  reader- 
ship  expected  to  be  up  among  city  dwell¬ 
ers,  strongest  among  active  adults  in  the 
years  up  to  retirement  and  continuously 
growing  in  numbers.  He  added  newspapers 
now  show  strength  among  those  of  the 
greatest  education  and  affluence  and  among 
the  working  women,  which  is  especially 
important  since  that  segment  has  risen 
dramatically  in  number. 

He  also  referred  to  a  NAB  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Fred  Williams  concerning  news¬ 
papers  in  12  markets  that  have  a  high 
ratio  of  circulation-to-households  and  12 
matched  markets  of  equal  size  that  have 
a  low  ratio. 

The  study  indicated  that : 

— In  successful  markets  an  average  of 
100  copies  is  sold  for  every  100  households, 
while  less  successful  markets  sell  only  79 
copies  for  every  100. 

— High-readership  markets  are  often 
more  stable.  Between  1960  and  1970,  high- 


readership  markets  grew  by  19%,  while 
low-readership  markets  increased  some 
31%.  This,  Bogart  said,  indicates  that  low- 
circulation  levels  are  the  cause  of  news¬ 
papers’  inability  to  attract  newcomers  to 
regular  readership. 

— High-readership  markets  have  smaller 
families,  more  single-person  households,  a 
lower  birth  rate  and  an  older  population. 
Also,  they  have  higher  levels  of  education 
and  voting  and  a  higher  proportion  of 
home  ownership. 

— High-readership  markets  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  populations  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing. 

— High-readership  markets  have  a 
higher  ratio  of  retail  sales  to  spendable 
income. 

— All  high-readership  markets  have  col¬ 
leges,  while  five  out  of  the  12  low  markets 
do  not. 

— And,  high  markets  tend  to  be  on  the 
main  routes  of  air  transportation. 

Newspaper's  editorial 

Newspapers  in  those  groups  tend  to 
have  a  political  party  affiliation,  print 
fewer  editorials  with  a  smaller  proportion 
on  local  topics  and  fewer  editorials  telling 
a  reader  what  “should”  or  “must”  be  done, 
he  added. 

Those  newspapers  also  label  their  wom¬ 
en’s  pages  in  the  more  traditional  manner, 
carry  more  advertising  and  editorial  ad¬ 
dressed  specifically  to  w’omen. 

As  well  as  measuring  high-readership 
markets,  Bogart  cited  9  areas  which  have 
affected  circulation.  They  include: 

1.  Fevrer  newspapers  are  on  sale  in  the 
big  competitive  markets. 

2.  A  retreat  from  the  central  city  to 
suburban  residences,  resulting  in  a  frac- 
tionalization  of  the  local  news  and  giving 
birth  to  a  growing  number  of  suburban 
dailies  and  weeklies. 

3.  The  changing  racial  composition  of 
big  certtral  cities. 

4.  The  changing  attitudes  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  not  only  toward  the  press,  but  toward 
institutions  like  religion,  patriotism  and 
the  work  ethic. 

5.  Increased  mobility  of  the  population 
with  78%  of  all  working  Americans  driv¬ 
ing  to  their  jobs,  more  women  working, 
more  Americans  taking  vacations,  al¬ 
though  people  are  actually  making  few’er 
permanent  moves  than  they  did  in  the 
recent  past. 

6.  The  shift  to  apartment  house  living 
with  some  42%  of  all  new  housing  units 
being  apartments  with  53%  of  all  news 
units  in  metropolitan  areas  falling  into 
this  category. 

7.  An  increase  of  50%  in  viewership  of 
tv  news. 

8.  The  rising  cost  of  buying  a  newspa¬ 
per,  up  almost  82%  since  1960,  although 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  only  50%. 

9.  Problems  of  recruiting,  motivating 


and  training  circulation  personnel,  when 
an  increasing  number  will  be  adults. 

Bogart  said  circulation  is  not  only  a 
problem  of  getting  the  paper  to  the  reader, 
but  “making  him  feel  that  when  he  has  it 
he  has  something  of  value.  Value  to  me 
means  that  there  is  something  in  it  that 
he  doesn’t  get  from  the  television  news. 
Value  means  that  it  is  worth  the  increased 
cost  he  has  to  pay  for  it.  Value  means 
that  although  he  has  more  demands  on  his 
time,  the  newspaper  still  represents  an  es¬ 
sential  guide  for  his  daily  life.” 

Four  issues 

Because  of  those  demands,  Bogart  said 
four  issues  face  the  industry. 

•  First,  he  said,  is  the  “question  of 
whether  newspapers  have  been  sufficiently 
responsive  editorially  to  the  changed  out¬ 
look  of  the  people  who  will  be  running  this 
country  10  and  20  years  from  now.”  He 
said  this  response  must  be  made  wnthout 
alienating  the  vast  bulk  of  the  existing 
readership. 

•  Second  is  minority  readership,  he  said. 
“Many  of  you  have  worked  hard  to  pro¬ 
mote  circulation  in  ghetto  neighborhoods,” 
he  said,  questioning  whether  it  was  getting 
the  urgent  priority  it  deserves. 

•  Third,  he  said  newspapers  needed  to 
respond  to  the  women’s  liberation  move¬ 
ment  which  he  termed  “not  a  passing 
phenomenon  but  an  expression  of  a  gen¬ 
uine  structural  change  in  the  American 
workforce.”  However,  he  noted  that  only 
one-fourth  as  much  newspaper  space  is 
devoted  to  news  and  features  that  are 
generally  considered  of  primary  interest 
to  women  as  to  material  for  men. 

•  And  finally,  he  said  newspapers  need 
to  keep  up  with  its  highly  sophisticated 
and  educated  readers  who  express  the 
greatest  amount  of  disagreement  with  the 
editorial  policies  of  their  hometown  pa¬ 
pers. 

In  closing  his  ICMA  speech,  Bogart 
urged  that  a  study  be  made  on  papers 
who  are  successful  in  holding  onto  its 
readers.  He  also  urged  an  extension  of  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  program  to 
not  only  get  newspapers  into  the  hands  of 
young  readers,  but  help  improve  the  read¬ 
ing  level  of  children  in  inner  city  schools. 

Bogart  also  said  more  promotional 
money  should  be  spent  on  building  the 
newspaper  reading  habit,  rather  than  win¬ 
ning  readers  at  the  expense  of  the  com¬ 
petition. 

Inner  city  blurs 

In  his  CJR  article,  Bogart  told  news¬ 
papers  to  erase  the  distinction  between 
their  inner  city  readers  and  those  in  the 
suburbs. 

“The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  commonly  accepted  dividing  line 
between  city  and  suburbs.  The  metropoli¬ 
tan  press,  in  its  own  as  well  as  the  public 
interest  should  take  an  active  part  in  urg¬ 
ing  an  end  to  this  distinction,”  he  wrote. 

He  used  the  premise  that  the  history  of 
newspapers  is  the  history  of  cities.  Then 
he  added  that  half  the  circulation  of  the 
daily  press  was  and  is  generated  by  only 
126  newspapers  with  circulations  of  100,- 
000  or  more. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Continuing  study  projects 
set  for  Sunday  newspapers 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


Increasing  popularity  and  vitality  of 
Sunday  newspapers  requires  “a  whole  new 
thinking  about  their  contents  and  the 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  insure  that  pa¬ 
pers  live  up  to  expectations  of  the  whole 
new  audience  that  has  been  developing  for 
the  Sunday  paper,”  Eugene  Wyatt  of  the 
Nastiville  Tennesseean  told  E&P  following 
his  installation  as  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors. 

Wyatt,  associate  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  in  charge  of  special  sections 
of  the  Sunday  paper,  emphasized  that  this 
“new  audience”  for  the  Sunday  newspaper 
includes  “the  young  people  who  seemed  to 
have  turned  to  the  Sunday  paper  more 
than  the  dailies  over  the  past  several 
years.” 

The  president,  who  holds  a  law  degree 
from  Vanderbilt  University  and  has 
worked  for  his  home  town  paper  since  the 
age  of  16  when  he  started  as  copy  boy, 
expressed  satisfaction  with  last  week’s 
convention  in  Quebec  City  establishing 
new  continuing  study  projects  on  various 
aspects  of  Sunday  and  weekend  newspa¬ 
per  operations. 

The  studies  will  be  handled  by  volunteer 
members  of  the  association,  with  the  de¬ 
cision  to  develop  “literature  on  Sunday 
newspaper  operations”  made  with  dispatch 
after  extended  discussion  on  whether  the 
association  would  establish  an  awards  pro¬ 
gram  and/or  finance  an  outside  study  of 
the  weekend  product. 

Wyatt  anticipates,  in  particular,  that 
studies  on  relationship  of  the  people  who 
produce  the  Sunday  editions  to  the  over¬ 
all  newspaper,  including  inner  workings  of 
that  relationship,  should  be  informative. 
One  trouble,  he  said,  in  defining  the  role 
of  Sunday  editors  is  that  the  job  varies  so 
much  from  paper  to  paper.  “Some  Sunday 
editors  just  paste  up  ‘Dear  Abby’  and 
that’s  it.  Others  are  deeply  involved  in  the 
overall  package  and  in  some  cases  actually 
in  charge.” 

The  year’s  final  study  reports  are  to  be 
presented  for  publication  a  month  before 
next  Fall’s  convention  in  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Joseph  Bianco,  magazine  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  will  head  the  study 
on  relationship  of  Sunday  magazines  to 
the  Sunday  paper.  Anthony  C.  Spinazzola, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  will  be 
studying  staffing  of  Sunday  departments. 
Donald  Brazier,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  will  compile  a  report 
on  current  contests  and  awards  in  view 
of  the  decision  to  postpone  any  award 
and  contest  plans  until  next  year’s  conven¬ 
tion.  Geoffrey  Vincent,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
is  to  conduct  the  study  on  the  position  of 
Sunday  editors  on  newspapers.  Robert 


Austin,  features  editor  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  will  head  a  study  on 
how  to  attract  the  younger  readers. 

Syndicate  study 

The  study  on  use  of  and  requirements 
in  svndicated  material  is  to  be  handled  by 
Elwin  D.  Hatfield,  assistant  managing 
editor-Sunday,  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times.  Lou  Schwartz, 
managing  editor  ^special  sections  of  Long 
Island’s  Newsday.  will  undertake  a  report 
on  the  social  change  responsibility  of 
newspaper  magazines.  David  Dolson,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  Sunday  editor,  volun¬ 
teered  to  edit  a  new  bright  ideas  bulletin 
for  the  membership. 

The  speakers  program  for  the  Canadian 
meeting,  in  addition  to  dinner  remarks  of 
Senator  Keith  Davev,  chairman  of  the 
Snecial  Senate  Committee  on  Mass  Media 
which  resulted  in  a  three-volume  “best 
seller”  report,  included  two  veteran  news¬ 
papermen  who  pointed  out  the  dearth  of 
Canadian  news  coverage  by  U  S.  agencies 
and  publications  and  the  dominate  flow  of 
United  States  coverage  of  national  and 
international  news  across  the  border  into 
Canada.  The  prevalence  of  ‘dateline 
Washington’  was  cited. 

Gene  Griffin,  who  has  been  covering 
Canada  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  based 
in  Ottawa  for  28  years,  while  noticing 
increased  interest  in  news  about  Canada 
asked  tongue  in  cheek  what  affect  it 
would  have  on  U.S./Canada  relationships 
if  all  American  reporters  were  recalled — 
“all  i  or  5  of  us." 

Canadian  news 

Charles  Lynch,  chief  of  Southam  News 
Services,  Ottawa,  and  a  columnist  and  tv 
interviewer,  chided  the  visiting  U.S.  edi¬ 
tors  that  so  little  news  about  Canada  ap¬ 
pears  in  U.S.  papers  and  that  the  schools 
teach  little,  if  anything,  about  Canadian 
geography  and  history.  Lynch,  who  is  dean 
of  the  national  press  corps  in  Ottawa  as 
w’ell  as  harmonica  and  singing  star  of  the 
press  corps  jazz  band,  did  concede  that 
Canada  was  “known  as  a  country  with 
dull  politics.” 

Canadian  news  may  liven  up,  he  was 
willing  to  admit,  over  the  Province  of 
Quebec’s  Bill  22  passed  last  July  31,  which 
makes  French  the  official  language  of  that 
province,  including  public  administration, 
business,  labor  and  education. 

A  check  of  the  bill — which  he  said  the 
federal  government  hopes  to  challenge  as 
unconstitutional — requires  in  Chapter  III 
on  the  language  of  labor  that  public  signs 
be  drawn  up  in  French  or  in  both  French 
and  another  language,  the  section  also 
applying  to  advertisments  in  writing,  in 
particular  to  billboards  and  electric  signs. 
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However,  of  particular  interest  to  Eng¬ 
lish  language  newspapers,  is  a  specific  sec¬ 
tion  noting  that  the  requirement  “does  not 
apply  to  advertisements  appearing  in 
newspapers  or  periodicals  published  in  a 
language  other  than  French.”  Owners  of 
billboards  or  electric  signs  have  a  delay  of 
five  years  to  comply. 

Griffin,  in  remarks  about  the  Canadian 
assignment  he  has  held  for  years,  said  the 
best  thing  about  it  is  association  with 
Canadian  newspaper  people.  The  difficult 
thing,  he  said,  is  finding  something  to 
write  about — although  “reporters  have 
gotten  more  aggressive.”  Canadians,  he 
added  gracefully,  are  “too  well  behaved  to 
make  the  front  page. 

However,  Griffin  forecast  that  news  out 
of  Ottawa  will  get  more  serious  because 
of  growing  concern  among  Canadians 
about  their  resources  being  depleted  and 
the  extent  of  foreign  capital  investments 
within  the  country. 

Both  Griffin  and  Lynch  expressed  con¬ 
cern  generally  about  the  very  small  band 
of  U.S.  newsmen  stationed  in  Canada,  al¬ 
though  admitting  a  good  supply  of  string¬ 
ers  exists  among  Canadian  newsmen  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Ottawa.  Griffin  said  it  is  hard 
to  find  anyone  in  the  press  gallery  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  who  is  not  stringing  for  someone. 

Accredited  correspondents  in  Ottawa  are 
all  treated  the  same,  with  no  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  are  given  every  help  and  work¬ 
ing  space,  Griffin  added.  His  desk  is  elbow 
to  elbow  with  the  Russian  correspondent 
and  other  than  an  economic  news  corre¬ 
spondent  for  a  German  agency  and  an 
Italian  correspondent  there  is  no  other 
European  country  represented,  he  noted. 

Editors  heard  Michel  Labrosse,  director 
of  press  services  for  the  1976  Olympic 
Games  in  Montreal,  July  17-August  1,  say 
that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  make 
the  job  of  the  reporters  as  easy  as  possi¬ 
ble,  with  plans  to  utilize  computers  in  get¬ 
ting  results  to  newsrooms  immediately.  He 
said  it  will  be  possible  for  newspapers  to 
link  their  computers  directly  to  those  of 
the  Olympic  press  rooms. 

Efficiency  and  speed,  with  the  by-word 
‘simplicity’  for  newspaper  use  is  a  goal, 
Labrosse  said.  However,  he  added,  they 
do  not  intend  “to  bog  the  reporters  down 
with  information.”  A  tabloid  style  news¬ 
paper  will  be  published  three  times  a  day 
during  the  games  with  previous  results, 
summaries  and  starting  lineups. 

There  will  be  29  press  centers  for  the 
anticipated  4,000  representatives  of  news 
agencies,  radio  and  television,  with  com¬ 
plete  facilities  and  photo  labs,  and  a  track 
and  field  press  center  offering  the  same. 

The  copy  flow  will  be  different,  Labrosse 
explained.  Instead  of  terminals  and  Telex 
at  every  center,  copy  will  be  transmitted 
via  copy  fax  to  the  main  center  to  process, 
and  a  credit  card  system  used  to  facilitate 
the  news  flow. 

The  job  of  accreditation  he  termed  a 
major  task,  and  when  asked  about  security 
in  Montreal  in  light  of  the  Munich  trag¬ 
edy,  Labrosse  said  they  are  taking  “every 
step  possible”  and  are  “optimistic”  that 
no  such  an  event  would  happen  in  Mon¬ 
treal. 

(A  further  report  on  the  AASFE  meet¬ 
ing  will  appear  next  week.) 
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Ford  ’s  new  news  digest  caiiey  case 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


editor  adds  tv 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 

For  almost  35  years,  Phillip  L.  Warden 
wrote  stories  for  a  newspaper  with  more 
than  600,000  daily  circulation.  For  the 
past  ten  days  he  has  been  editor  of  a 
publication  that  is  prepared  for  only  one 
“subscriber”  but  has  a  circulation  of  148. 

The  newspaper  is  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  publication,  if  it  may  be  called  that, 
is  the  daily  news  summary  prepared  for 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford.  It  is  on  the 
President’s  desk  every  morning  and  the 
148  others  who  receive  it  are  White  House 
employees.  No  copies  are  available  to  re¬ 
porters  in  the  White  House  press  room, 
even  to  those  whose  stories  may  be  quoted. 

The  summary  is  prepared  from  some 
fifty  newspapers  everywhere  from  Alaska 
to  Florida  (the  White  House  is  a  paid 
subscriber),  from  the  wires  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  and  from  the  three  major  televi¬ 
sion  networks.  The  President  is  thus 
aware  of  what  reporters,  news  commenta¬ 
tors  and  editors  are  writing  and  saying  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Because  he  reads  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Washington 
Star~Netvs  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Warden  and  his  staff  do  not  digest  the 
contents  of  those  papers  for  Ford’s  benefit. 
As  a  consequence.  Warden  said,  he  has  re¬ 
cast  the  digest  to  place  added  emphasis 
on  television  news  coverage,  which  Ford 
does  not  watch  on  a  regular  basis,  and 
news  agency  dispatches. 

The  contents  of  the  summary  vary,  of 
course,  from  day  to  day,  depending  on  the 
day’s  news.  The  summary  for  September 
16,  for  instance,  dealt  with  the  press  com¬ 
ment  on  the  President’s  amnesty  state¬ 
ment,  the  controversy  over  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon’s  health,  the  meeting  of  the 
GOP  national  committee,  the  dismissal  of 
charges  against  the  Indian  leaders  at 
Wounded  Knee,  and  the  television  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  President’s  September  15  nevrs 
conference.  Naturally,  the  stories  and 
comments  dealt  with  Ford’s  pardon  of  his 
predecessor. 

Editorial  and  columnists’  reactions  to 
newsevents,  foreign  and  domestic,  sum¬ 
marized  for  the  President  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  16  digest,  included  quotations  from 
the  Birmingham  News,  the  Wheeling  (W. 
Va.)  News-Register,  the  Sacremento  Bee, 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Tribune,  the  Detroit  News,  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator,  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian,  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  the  Indianapolis  Star,  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  editorials 
and  columnar  comments,  dealt  with  such 
widely  variant  news  as  the  appointment  of 
General  Haig  to  NATO,  inflation,  mass 
transit,  the  President’s  meeting  with  la- 
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bor  leaders,  the  net  worth  of  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent-designate  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Jerald 
terHorst’s  resignation  as  White  House 
press  secretary  and  of  course,  the  Presi¬ 
dential  pardon  bestowed  upon  Richard 
Nixon.  Warden  and  his  staff  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  spicy  cartoons  that  deal 
with  public  issues  or  personalities. 

Warden’s  staff  consists  of  five  people. 
Their  jobs  are  to  comb  the  fifty  newspa¬ 
pers  to  which  the  White  House  subscribes, 
monitor  the  networks  broadcasts,  and 
write  up  the  summaries.  Warden  shares 
these  jobs  with  them  and  in  addition  edits 
their  copy.  When  the  jobs  are  all  done,  the 
copy  goes  to  the  White  House  typing  pool, 
which  produces  the  “publication”  the 
President  and  his  colleagues  find  on  their 
desks  each  morning. 

Warden’s  job  is  a  lot  different  than  the 
work  he  did  during  32  years  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It 
is  harder  work,  he  says,  but  he  likes  it. 
What  he  has  to  get  used  to,  he  says,  are 
the  longer  hours,  sometimes  working  on 
Sunday.  It’s  not  like  when  he  covered  the 
Senate  for  the  Tribune,  wrote  the  main 
story  of  the  Senate’s  daily  session,  and 
went  home. 

• 

Jurors  oath  called 
eternal  by  Chief  Justice 

Connecticut  State  Supreme  Court  Chief 
Justice  Charles  S.  House  told  a  semi¬ 
nar  of  judges  that  the  juror’s  oath  lasts 
forever,  and  what  happens  in  the  jury 
room  must  be  kept  eternally  secret. 

The  policy  became  known  after  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  T.  Clark  Hull  told  a 
criminal  trial  jury  in  Hartford  that  the 
eternal  duration  of  the  oath  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  jurors  from  finding  their  delibera¬ 
tions  “on  the  front  page  of  the  Hartford 
Courant.” 

Chief  Jusice  House  later  said  there 
is  no  formal  holding  concerning  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  oath,  but  “there’s  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  duration  is  forever.” 
In  recent  months,  two  Superior  Court 
judges  have  -held  that  jurors  may  never 
discuss  verdicts  after  they  have  been 
rendered. 

It  is  the  practice  of  news  organizations 
to  poll  jury  members  after  important 
verdicts  have  been  rendered,  and  stories 
based  upon  those  interviews  have  been 
published.  One  of  these  studies  by  a  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  reporter  was  instrumental 
in  a  lawsuit  which  gained  a  new  trial 
for  an  individual  convicted  of  slaying  his 
estranged  wife  and  her  parents  last  year. 
• 

Jim  Doran  retires 

James  R.  Doran  has  retired  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News  after  serving  as  editor  for  the  New- 
house  paper  since  1951. 
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&  Publisher,  National  Observer,  The  Na¬ 
tion,  Esquire,  Playboy,  “and  significantly” 
because  the  jurors  were  military.  Army 
Times,  Stars  And  Stripes,  Armed  Forces 
Journal,  Air  Force  Digest  and  Navy 
Times,  as  publications  which  carried  “pub¬ 
licity  and  editorial  comment”  on  the  case. 

Seymour  M.  Hersh’s  book,  “My  Lai  4 — 
a  report  on  the  massacre  and  its  after- 
math,”  received  Elliott’s  judgment  that 
it  could  “only  be  described  as  devastating 
to  Calley  and  to  his  case.” 

The  judge  recalled  that  when  Hersh, 
who  broke  the  My  Lai  story  in  the  first 
place,  was  interviewed  on  CBS’  “Sixty 
Minutes,”  he  was  asked  if  he  did  not  think 
that  the  book  damaged  Calley’s  rights  to 
a  fair  trial. 

Hersh  responded,  “I  think  the  value  of 
the  story  goes  far  beyond  any  possible  vio¬ 
lation  of  rights.” 

Richard  Hammer’s  book,  “One  Morning 
in  the  War — The  Tragedy  at  Son  My” 
also  was  mentioned  for  making  “evalua¬ 
tions”. 

But  the  issue,  Elliott  said,  “it  is  not 
whether  an  accused  has  a  right  to  prevent 
the  press  and  other  media  from  dissem¬ 
inating  news  material;  rather,  it  is 
whether  the  individual  has  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  system  in  which  he  is  being 
tried  protects  his  right  to  a  fair  trial 
from  the  adverse  effect  of  such  dissemina¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

“Judged  by  every  standard  established 
by  the  decided  cases,  his  conviction  should 
be  set  aside.  Stated  otherwise,  if^  there 
has  ever  been  a  case  in  which  a  conviction 
should  be  set  aside  because  of  prejudicial 
publicity,  this  is  it.” 

Finally,  Elliott  said  that  when  the  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee  of  a  free  press  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  right  of  the  accused  to  have 
his  trial  conducted  free  from  the  “preju¬ 
dicial  effect”  of  news  coverage,  “neither 
may  give  way.” 

But  when  that  situation  occurs,  Elliott 
concluded,  “it  then  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  judicial  system  to  see  to  it  that  any 
conviction  so  obtained  is  set  aside.” 

• 

Readers  vote  down 
Saturday  edition 

The  Huntington  Park  Daily  Signal,  an 
afternoon  daily  in  California,  put  the 
question  of  a  Saturday  edition  to  its 
readers  in  a  poll  recently. 

The  readers  were  given  two  choices: 
Continued  six-day  publication  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  30^  a  month  in  subscription 
rates,  or  five-day  publication  with  no  in¬ 
crease  in  subscription  rates.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  those  responding  said  they’d 
prefer  to  have  the  number  of  editions 
cut  to  five.  Only  7.4  percent  wanted  the 
sixth  paper  at  the  higher  price,  while 
9.5  percent  had  no  preference.  The  poll 
response  was  40  percent  of  the  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

The  Saturday  edition  was  suspended. 
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money  back. 

We'll  send  you  copies  of  everything 
we  use... renewal  letters,  news  stories, 
ads.  special  promotions,  premiums. 
We  ll  tell  you  how  we  use  it.  when  we 
use  it.  and  the  results  we  get.  We’ll 
show  you  how  to  put  on  your  own 
subscription  contest  without  the  use  of 
outside  promoters  (our  last  contest  got 
us  7'74  new  subscribers  and  twice  that 
many  renewals  at  a  new  cost  of  less 
than  $1  each  for  the  new  ones  and  half 
that  for  the  renewals). 

We’ll  show  you  how  to  raise  your 
price,  and  how  to  get  gift  subscriptions 
and  make  regular  subscribers  of 
newcomers  and  newlyweds.  We’ll  show 
you  how  to  use  the  telephone  to  get  new 
subscribers.  We’ll  tell  you  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  shoppers.  We’ll  tell  you 
how  to  save  money  on  offset  supplies 
(like  where  to  buy  paste-up  wax  for 
32  cents  a  lb.).  We’ll  tell  you  about 
our  special  edition.s,  T'V  guides,  and 
other  circulation  and  revenue  builders. 

"Paid  for  itself  in  2  weeks." — Chan 
Harris,  Door  Co.  Advocate,  Wis. 

"One  of  the  finest  packages  for 
newspaper  advertising  and  circulation 
I’ve  ever  seen." — Al  Yerachtert,  St. 
Charles  [III.]  Chronicle. 

"Well  worth  the  price.  Thanks  for  all 
your  help."  — John  Anderson,  Citizen- 
Press,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

"Best  $69  we  ever  invested.  Our 
classified  revenue  has  tripled." 

— Jim  Fink,  Gunnison,  Colo. 

"Biggest  value  for  $69  I  have  ever 
encountered  In  any  held.  Just  one 
or  two  of  your  ideas  will  more  than 
return  the  cost." — Fredric  Greaser, 
Montclarlon,  Oakland,  Calif. 

"A  delight  to  read,  well-planned, 
informative  and  useful.  The  deferred 
subscription  Income  tax  gimmick  will 
save  us  $12,000  in  taxes. — Frank  Beau¬ 
mont,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

"A  real  goldmine.  We'll  get  our  $69 
back  with  Just  one  of  your  ideas." 

— Bob  Jackins,  Town  Crier,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  MA. 


Here’s  our  record 

•  18,684  ABC  circulation  in  a  town  of  6,400  and  a  county  of  56,000 
(greatest  saturation  of  an  entire  county  by  any  newspaper  in  Michigan, 
daily  or  weekly).  It  was  achieved  against  the  competition  of  3  other 
weeklies  in  our  county,  a  radio  station  in  our  town,  and  7  dailies  in 
adjoining  counties. 

•  Subscription  price  of  $7.50  ($10  out-of-county,  $15  out-of-state)  and 
newsstand  price  of  20  cents. 

•  126  newsstands  that  pay  the  wholesale  price  of  16  cents  for  our 
papers  and  sell  an  average  of  9.300  a  week. 

•  Subscription  income  of  $23,147  in  2  months  when  we  gave  advance 
notice  of  a  price  increase.  Income  of  $6,700  from  1  mailing  of  2,200 
price  increase  notices.  (And  it  was  all  ours!  No  outside  promoters 
were  hired). 

•  Four  competing  shoppers  driven  out  of  business  during  the  past  25 
years. 


As  a  special  bonus,  we  send  you  21 
pages  of  tax-saving,  business-building 
and  management  ideas  for  community 
newspapers.  There’s  also  a  folder 
explaining  our  advertising  salesmen’s 
bonus  program  we  spent  5  years 
developing.  Another  gives  you  our 
"Clerk  of  the  Week."  promotion  that 
got  us  12  fast  and  easy  page  ads.  We  tell 
you  how  we  get  our  2  pages  of  directory 
advertising  and  12  pages  of  classified 
advertising  every  week. 

Our  circulation  methods  were  de¬ 
veloped  over  many  years.  We  didn’t 
guess.  We  tested  by  means  of  split 
mailings,  repeated  many  times.  You 
get  the  benefit  of  our  research. 

Besides  all  this,  we  will  give  you: 

•  A  1-year  ($15)  subscription  to  The 

County  Press— a  newspaper  that 


averages  68  pages  a  week,  that  has 
won  48  first-place  awards  in  state  and 
national  competition.  You’ll  see 
modern  6-column  format,  offset 
printing  from  our  own  central  print¬ 
ing  plant,  frequent  retail  promotions, 
special  sections  and  scores  of  ideas 
for  ads  and  feature  stories 

•  Reprint  privileges  of  our  prize-win¬ 
ning  features  and  columns. 

•  Consultation  service  by  mail  or  phone 
for  your  individual  problems. 

•  Your  money  back  if  you  don’t  agree 
with  1,472  other  buyers  this  is  the 
best  package  of  circulation  and 
management  help  for  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  you’ve  ever  seen. 

•  A  service  constantly  revised  and 
updated.  You  now  get  20  percent 
more  material  and  new  ideas. 


Bob  Myers,  Publisher 

Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich.  48446 

Sign  us  up  for  your  circulation  and  management  service.  I  am  enclosing  $69 
under  your  moneyback  guarantee.  I  understand  I  may  use  any  of  your  material, 
and  reprint  anything  from  your  newspaper,  except  syndicated  material.  I  agree 
that  the  material  sent  me  will  not  be  given  or  re-sold  to  others. 


Newspaper 


Ihe  iapeer  County 

America's  Largest  Rural  Weekly  •  Lapeer,  Michigan  •  Ph  313-664-2961 


News  quiz:  Name  a  city 
with  2  women  city  editors 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


When  Judith  Wilner  became  the  first 
woman  city  editor  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Tribune  recently,  congratulations 
from  the  staff  came  in  the  form  of  a 
huge  bouquet  of  flowers — something  a 
male  city  editor  wouldn’t  get. 

Ms.  Wilner,  31,  doesn’t  see  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  attitudes  from  co-workers  since  her 
appointment,  succeeding  Jack  Swickard 
who  resigned  to  become  editor  of  The  Ros- 
KcU  (N.M.)  Record.  Except  sometimes 
the  male  journalists  apologize  for  swear¬ 
ing. 

When  a  feminist  comedian  entertaining 
in  the  area  called  the  paper  to  have  some¬ 
one  come  out  and  interview  her,  she  found 
the  Tribune  had  just  gotten  a  woman  for 
city  editor  and  said,  “Congratulations. 
Right  on.” 

Another  caller,  when  reaching  Wilner, 
wanted  to  know  if  she  was  the  city  edi¬ 
tor’s  secretary.  Rut  angry  callers — when 
they’ve  read  something  in  the  evening 
paper  they  don’t  like — use  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  to  Wilner  as  they  would  to  a  man, 
but  they  apologize  when  they’re  through. 

Now,  city  editors  on  both  Albuquerque 
newspapers  are  women.  Frankie  McCarty, 
the  city  editor  of  the  Albuquerque  Journal, 
sort  of  blazed  the  path  for  women  in  that 
job  in  the  city. 

Formerly  an  education  writer,  McCarty 
became  Journal  city  editor  21  months  ago, 
being  with  the  independently-owned  news¬ 
paper  about  18  years.  McCarty  oversees  15 
reporters,  two  Action  Line  writers,  three 
photographers  and  the  library.  Frankie 
has  no  problems  now  being  female,  says 
Janet  Padilla,  city  desk  gal  Friday.  “But 
when  she  first  took  over,  people  would 
come  in  and  say  ‘Who’s  the  city  editor?’ 
and  Pd  say  ‘Frankie  McCarty;’  then 
they’d  say  ‘Well  give  me  a  male  reporter.’ 
Now  they  go  straight  to  Frankie,  who  al¬ 
ways  knows  what’s  going  on.” 

(The  two  Albuquerque  newspapers  are 
housed  in  the  same  building,  but  have 
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separate,  competitive  staffs;  the  Journal 
being  a  morning-Sunday  paper  and  the 
Tribune  part  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
group.) 

The  movie  image  of  a  city  editor  as  one 
who  is  a  hard  drinker  and  uses  salty 
language  doesn’t  fit  either  woman.  “A 
fine  newspaperman  once  told  me  you 
have  to  be  mean  to  be  a  city  editor,  and 
Pve  remembered  that.  If  the  time  comes 
when  I  have  to  be  nasty  to  put  out  a  good 
newspaper,  I  will  if  I  have  to.  But  I’ll 
follow  my  own  gentler  instincts  until  that 
fails,”  says  Judy  Wilner. 

4  cultures  to  cover 

Wilner’s  number  one  concern  is  to  cover 
the  news,  wherever  it  is  in  her  territory. 
There’re  so  many  interesting  stories  in 
Albuquerque,  she  says,  that  the  main 
problem  is  one  of  selection.  “It’s  an  over¬ 
whelming  jolj — a  great  challenge.  New 
Mexico  to  me  is  the  most  fascinating  area 
of  the  country  with  its  rich  heritage.  There 
are  four  cultures — Anglo,  Spanish,  Black 
and  Indian — and  each  influences  the  news 
and  makes  it  more  interesting,  said  Wil¬ 
ner.  “But  it’s  a  big  task  to  really  get  all 
the  angles  of  the  news  covered;  to  have 
the  proper  background  to  report  local  cur¬ 
rent  events,  you  need  to  understand  these 
cultures  and  the  changes  taking  place.” 
In  a  recent  mayoral  election,  there  were 
.30  candidates,  including  a  rodeo  rider  and 
a  hair  dresser,  for  instance. 

“We  face  the  problem  in  this  state  of 
how  to  advance  economically  and  preserve 
a  way  of  life.  And  even  though  we  have 
wide  open  spaces,  there  is  poverty.  New 
Mexico  ranks  49th  in  per  capita  personal 
income,”  she  said.  “We  need  more  indus¬ 
try.  We  at  the  Trib  feel  a  strong  responsi¬ 
bility  to  exercise  leadership.  It  may  sound 
corny  to  quote  Scripps-Howard’s  motto, 
‘Give  light  and  the  people  may  find  their 
own  way,’  but  there’s  a  fair  mixture  of 
high-minded  idealism  with  hard-nosed 
practicality  at  the  Tribune,”  Wilner  said. 

“I  don’t  have  to  whip  the  reporters  into 
shape  at  all.  It’s  more  a  job  of  finding 
ways  to  provide  direction  and  organiza¬ 
tion  so  they  can  put  their  talents  to  use. 
While  I  don’t  believe  in  the  committee  ap¬ 
proach,”  says  Wilner,  “I’m  not  a  dictator 
either.  I  can’t  see  running  the  city  desk 
with  one  brain  and  10  sets  of  legs  and 
typing  hands.  We  need  all  the  brains  at 
work  with  ideas  flowing.” 

She  has  10  reporters  and  three  photog¬ 
raphers  under  her  and  like  most  city  edi¬ 
tors,  wishes  she  had  more.  Jerry  McKin¬ 
ney  is  in  charge  of  the  public  affairs  staff, 
which  includes  the  city  and  county  govern¬ 
ment  reporters. 

Before  Ralph  Looney  named  Wilner  to 
her  latest  post  in  September,  after  she 
had  been  acting  city  editor  for  a  month, 
she  worked  with  editor  Looney  on  revising 
the  editorial  page  layout  of  the  Tribune 
which  went  from  an  eight-column  format 
to  a  five-column  one  on  the  editorial  page 
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to  give  it  more  of  a  distinctive  look.  She 
was  also  copy  editor  and  edited  a  weekly 
entertainment  page  and  wrote  some  fea¬ 
tures. 

Ms.  Wilner  came  to  the  Tribune  in  July 
1973  from  a  news  editor’s  job  at  the 
Loveland  (Colo.)  Reporter-Herald.  “My 
boss  used  to  introduce  me  as  the  ‘univer¬ 
sal  desk’  ”  she  recalls. 

“I  definitely  like  the  news  side  better 
than  the  women’s  side.”  Just  after  she 
had  gotten  to  Loveland,  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune  had  offered  her  a  job  on  the  wom¬ 
en’s  desk,  but  she  had  turned  it  down. 
Her  experience  on  the  women’s  side  began 
when  she  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  with  a  bachelor’s  in 
a  combination  of  English,  history  and 
philosophy.  She  took  a  job  in  1964  as 
women’s  editor  of  the  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript,  turning  down  an  assistantship 
in  English  and  a  part-time  job  as  proof- 
rpader  at  the  paper.  Just  married  herself- 
she  did  the  traditional  weddings  and  club 
news.  “Norman  wasn’t  ready  for  the  kind 
of  women’s  pages  being  done  now.” 

After  two  years  in  that  capacity,  Wilner 
went  to  London  and  gave  birth  to  her 
daughter  Erica.  She  went  back  to  the 
Transcript  as  a  copy  editor  in  1967.  The 
“big  jump”  for  her  she  says  was  in  1969 
to  wire  editor  and  “slot-man,”  working 
under  managing  editor  Jane  Bryant,  still 
there.  Then  she  took  the  Loveland  job  in 
March  1972. 

The  divorcee  is  finding  her  eight-year- 
old  daughter  Erica  following  in  her  foot¬ 
steps.  “She’s  already  telling  me  she  wants 
to  start  a  newspaper  at  her  daycare 
center,”  said  Wilner,  who  remembers  that 
she  was  10  years  old  when  she  first  made 
up  her  first  neighborhood  newspaper  in 
Baltimore.  “We  did  a  survey  on  what 
cigarettes  were  smoked  the  most  by  count¬ 
ing  empty  packs  in  the  gutters.  Camel’s 
won.”  She  won  a  bid  from  her  grade  school 
teacher  to  start  a  newspaper.  As  co-editor 
of  her  high  school  paper,  she  changed  it 
from  mimeograph  to  offset.  In  college,  she 
worked  on  the  school  paper  at  the  College 
of  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  and  at  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Daily  in  Norman. 
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CYNTHIA  STRUBY 


BARBARA  STRAIN 


DUDLEY  THOMAS 


MICHAEL  PAULEY 


William  L.  MacMillan  III,  31,  special¬ 
ist  in  trade  association  work — named  to 
the  new  post  of  business  manager  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Oificers,  taking  over  administra¬ 
tive  and  convention  responsibilities  from 
George  K.  Dahl,  who  continues  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  editor  and  pr  counsel. 

*  *  * 

Charles  B.  Stauffacher,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc. — elected  chairman  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee.  He  succeeds  Bailey  K. 
Howard,  who  died  last  month. 


Cynthia  Struby,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette — appointed 
managing  editor.  Miss  Struby’s  father  is 
Bert  Struby,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Macon  Telegraph 
and  News. 


Frank  Topper,  formerly  manager  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  Philadelphia  ad 
sales  office — named  New  York  manager  of 
the  paper.  Joseph  Maddox  replaces  Top¬ 
per  in  Philadelphia. 


Ralph  M.  May,  regional  editor  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle, 
effective  January  1.  He  succeeds  William 
A.  May,  who  is  retiring.  The  men  are  not 
related. 


Robert  J.  Smallacombe,  president  of 
Tal-Star  Computer  Systems  Inc. — named 
vicepresident  of  General  Automation  Inc., 
the  parent  company. 


Nick  Romano,  former  sportswriter  for 
the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star — ^joined  Golfdom 
as  an  assistant  editor  in  Cleveland. 


Tom  Huddleston,  advertising  director, 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times- Journal — elected 
president  of  the  Midwest  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association. 


Charles  D.  Dantzler,  a  former  carrier- 
boy — named  systems  input  supervisor  at 
the  Flint  Journal. 


James  M.  Box,  32,  managing  editor  of 
the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Torrance, 
Calif. — promoted  to  executive  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Samuel  C.  Stewart,  who  retired. 


Harmon  Phillips,  formerly  Tulsa 
Tribune  executive  editor,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  publisher  .  . .  Jenk  Jones, 
Jr.,  of  the  third  generation  of  the  Tribune 
family,  has  been  promoted  from  managing 
editor  to  executive  editor  .  .  .  Gordon 
Ellis,  who  has  been  city  editor,  will  be 
managing  editor,  and  Windsor  Ridenour 
will  be  city  editor  ...  Jim  Sellars,  an 
editorial  writer — named  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor. 


Barbara  Strain,  28,  assistant  women’s 
editor  since  March,  1972 — named  women’s 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  succeed¬ 
ing  Marilyn  Gardner,  who  asked  to  re¬ 
turn  to  reporting. 


Michael  L.  Pauley,  news  editor  of  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat — promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor. 


E.  William  Clifton,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Florida  Times-Union 
and  Jacksonville  Journal — appointed  to  the 
new  post  of  director  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing.  Norman  L.  Bowron,  manager  of  the 
retail  ad  department — named  acting  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising.  Marc  A.  Hoy,  previ¬ 
ously  circulation  director,  resigned. 


Robert  Myers  headed  AP  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Hawaii,  Utah-ldaho 
and  California.  He  was  twice  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  nominee,  and  is 
now  a  vice  president  of  Man¬ 
ning,  Selvage  &  Lee  (Pacific 
Division).  News  from  the  news¬ 
man’s  perspective  is  what  you 
get  from  Robert  Myers.  Be¬ 
cause  Robert  Myers  is  a  PRO. 


Frank  G.  Huntress  III,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager — moved  up  to  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Antonio  Light. 


Dudley  B.  Thomas,  40,  formerly  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  Long  Branch 
(N.J.)  Record — named  general  manager 
of  the  Willoughby  (Ohio)  News-Herald. 
Promoted  from  controller  to  business  man¬ 
ager — Charles  C.  Cochrane  Jr.,  28. 
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Eliot  O’Brien,  26,  previously  an  ad 
solicitor  at  the  Gallup  (N.Mex.)  Inde¬ 
pendent — to  advertising  manager  of  the 
Raton  (N.Mex.)  Daily  Range. 


Harold  Glicken,  former  assistant  H 

county  editor  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  ■ 

Daily  Enterprise — to  copy  desk.  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram.  H 
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CARL  YOUNG 

CONSULTANT  TO  MANAGEMENT 
ON  RECRUITMENT  PROBLEMS 

During  the  past  nine  years,  we  have  successfully 
filled  management  positions  with  newspapers 
and  newspaper  groups  in  every  area  of  the 
country.  These  assignments  have  been  from  all 
size  companies  with  salary  levels  from  $15,000 
to  $80,000  per  year. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company  is  retained  to  conduct  a 
carefully  planned  search  over  a  wider  range  of 
prospects  than  would  otherwise  be  practical  or 
financially  feasible.  As  management  consultants, 
we  save  valuable  company  time,  avoid  embar¬ 
rassing  internal  or  external  “leaks"  by  protecting 
client  identity  and  insure  objectivity  in  candidate 
selection. 

Our  growth  and  continuing  success  is  tangible 
proof  of  the  quality  of  our  work.  We  are  proud 
to  say  a  majority  of  our  new  assignments  come 
from  repeat  business  or  client  referrals.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  best  possible  endorsement  and 
guarantee  of  our  professional  competence. 

When  you  need  help  finding  the  right  individual 
in  your  General  Management  and  Business,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation  and  Editorial 
areas,  call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O'HARE  PLAZA.  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60631  (312)  693-6171 


Roy  H.  Copperud’s 

Editorial  workshop 


Guilt  and  innocence 

Does  guilty  take  of  or  to;  that  is,  does  a  defendant 
plead  not  guilty  (or  guilty,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  or  to 
the  charge  confronting  him?  This  is  the  question  posed 
to  me  by  a  reader,  who  cited  two  headlines  from  well- 
edited  papers.  One,  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  read 
“Haldeman,  Ehrlichman,  Mitchell/Plead  Not  Guilty  of 
Conspiracy.”  The  other,  from  the  New  York  Times,  read 
“7  NIXON  AIDES/PLEAD  NOT  GUILTY/TO  COVER- 
UP  PLOT.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  version  is  a  victim  of  the  com¬ 
pression  that  is  usually  necessary  in  composing  headlines. 
The  full  version  would  be  that  the  defendants  pleaded  not 
guilty  “to  charges  of  conspiracy.”  If  we  are  going  to  be 
technical  about  it,  to  goes  •with  the  charge  and  of  goes 
with  the  offense  itself:  “pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of 
murder”;  “found  guilty  of  murder.”  "rhe  writer  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  headline  found  himself  facing  a  choice 
between  to  and  of,  and  he  evidently  had  the  offense  in 
mind,  because  he  used  of.  If  he  had  had  the  accusation  in 
mind,  to  would  have  been  more  suitable. 

The  New  York  Times  version  is  less  iffy.  “Cover-up 
plot”  is  unquestionably  a  reference  to  the  offense,  not  the 
charge,  and  thus  by  my  reasoning  of  rather  than  to  would 
have  been  preferable.  All  this  is  admittedly  hair-splitting, 
but  then  so  are  a  good  many  of  the  rules  laid  down  by 
arbiters  of  usage.  Perhaps  the  more  important  considera¬ 
tion  is  that  no  reader  would  be  misled  by  either  headline, 
nor  would  it  have  made  any  practical  difference  w'hether 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  had  said  to  and  the  New  York 
Times  had  said  of. 

Headlines  are  full  of  shortcuts  to  which  readers  perforce 
have  become  accustomed,  the  most  conspicuous  perhaps 
being  omission  of  the  auxiliary  verb  in  expressing  the 
passive  voice:  held  for  is  held.  Since  such  forms  are 
familiar  and  never  misinterpreted,  there  is  no  point  in 
quibbling  over  their  suitability.  And  this  applies,  in  my 
opinion,  to  guilty  to  vs.  guilty  of  in  headlines. 

In  text,  some  newspapers  have  been  known  to  ban  the 
phrase  “pleaded  not  guilty”  and  to  require  the  use  of 
“pleaded  innocent”  instead,  to  avoid  the  danger  that  the 
not  might  inadvertently  get  lost  in  the  process  of  composi¬ 
tion,  thus  necessitating  an  apologetic  correction  and  possi¬ 
bly  even  bringing  about  a  libel  suit.  This  seems  to  be  a 
doubtful  expedient,  however,  for  in  law  there  is  no  such 
plea  as  innocent.  A  lawyer  correspondent  of  “Winners  & 
Sinners,”  the  New  York  Times  critique,  once  commented, 
“If  a  man  were  permitted  to  aver  that  he  is  innocent,  he 
might  be  required  to  prove  it,  and  it  is  fundamental  that 
no  man  is  required  to  prove  his  innocence.” 


Wayward  Words 

Writers  write,  publications  publish.  Elementary?  Yes, 
my  dear  Watson,  but  the  clumsy  use  of  write  is  all  too 
common,  as  in  “The  Daily  Bladder  wrote  in  its  Feb.  3 
issue  that  .  .  .”  and  “The  newspaper  wrote  an  article  de¬ 
scribing  the  qualifications  of  its  staff.”  In  the  first  ex¬ 
ample,  wrote  is  a  gaucherie;  the  simple  and  natural  said 
would  have  been  unexceptionable.  The  second  example 
calls  for  published  or  ran.  Writing  is  a  human  activity, 
and  it  is  unsettling  to  have  it  attributed  to  inanimate 
things,  such  as  a  newspaper.  Write  denotes  the  act  of 
setting  down  words  on  paper,  and  this  act  is  commonly 
distingpiished  from  that  of  publishing  them.  Such  con¬ 
structions  as  “Writing  in  the  February  Atlantic,  he  ex¬ 
plained  .  .  .”  are  beyond  criticism,  however. 
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Ad  salesmen  urged  to  stick 
with  proven  sales  methods 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

In  this  age  of  sophisticated  selling,  an 
advertising  salesman  with  nearly  50  years 
of  experience  behind  him,  advised  members 
of  the  Interstate  Advertising  Managers 
Association  not  to  abandon  the  old  proven 
ways  for  producing  linage.  • 

James  S.  Lyon,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  Washington 
(Pa.)  Observer  Reporter,  urged  100  ad¬ 
vertising  managers,  representing  newspa¬ 
pers  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia, 
to  “fight  hard”  to  sell  advertisers  on  al¬ 
locating  advertising  on  the  basis  of  their 
grross  sales. 

“This  is  a  method,”  Lyon  declared,  “that 
has  always  produced  results  and  it  always 
will.” 

Addressing  the  group  which  held  its 
Fall  meeting  (September  26-28)  at  the 
Hilton  Meadows  Land  Inn  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  Lyon  said  it  was  the  job  of  news¬ 
paper  ad  salesmen  to  keep  close  tabs  on 
accounts  which  accept  proper  advertising 
percentage  to  gross  sales. 

“His  (the  advertiser’s)  results  will  be 
so  great  that  he  will  want  to  live  on  the 
same  dollar  expenditure  even  though  his 
gross  sales  will  have  increased  many  per¬ 
centage  points.  This  fallacy  could  cost  the 
retailer  a  50  to  100%  growth  in  volume  in 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time,”  Lyon 
warned. 

Builds  respett 

“This,  along  with  knowing  economic 
facts,  payrolls  and  conditions  in  your  com¬ 
munity  which  you  should  continually  pre¬ 
sent  to  your  accounts  in  an  understand¬ 
able  fashion  that  relates  to  retail  trends,” 
Lyon  noted,  “builds  respect  for  you  and 
your  newspaper  as  well  as  the  retailer’s 
happiness  in  continuing — or  moving  into — 
the  retail  community  you  serve.” 

In  addition  to  employing  these  sales 
methods,  Lyon  said  it  was  important  for 
newspaper  salesmen  to  gain  confidential 
information  from  accounts.  “How  many  of 
you,”  Lyon  asked,  “can  say  that  you  are 
privileged  to  sit  with  the  owner  or  manag¬ 
er  of  your  accounts  and  ‘see  the  figures’ 
reflecting  the  hoped  for  increase  in  sales 
and  each  dip  the  other  way?  How  many  of 
you  can  reach  for  facts  that,  when  related 
to  your  store  leadership,  will  be  a  guide  to 
adjustment  on  his  part  in  merchandising 
procedures?” 

Lyon  said  that  when  ad  managers  have 
attained  this  “privileged  position”  with 
advertisers,  they  have  “gained  well-de¬ 
served  stature  and  respect.”  He  cautioned 
them  not  to  mis-use  any  confidential  infor¬ 
mation.  “I  can  think  of  no  faster  way 
to  lose  that  account,”  he  said. 

Advertising  vs.  news 

Lyon  closed  his  talk  on  a  controversial 
note  by  raising  the  age-old  problem  of  the 
advertising  department  vs.  the  news  room. 
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As  he  put  it: 

“I  would  suggest  that  all  of  you  go 
back  home  and,  through  your  publisher, 
ask  for  a  frontal  attack  on  any  problems 
that  exist  between  the  two  departments. 

“Too  few  editors  and  news  staffs  have 
appreciation  for  the  roll  that  advertise¬ 
ments,  both  display  and  classified,  play  in 
the  total  newspaper. 

“In  many  cases,  a  cloud  of  superiority 
hangs  over  the  news  staff  with  arrogance 
that  advertising  people  should  perhaps  at 
times  make  an  appointment  to  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  sit  down  on  a  subject  that  should 
be  of  mutual  concern  such  as: 

•  “What  is  used  or  not  used  in  the 
news  columns? 

•  “What  should  be  strictly  advertising? 

•  “And,  more  important,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  ‘freebies’  which  could  be  traded  by 
some  staff  members  for  a  free  meal  and  a 
drink.” 

Lyon  said  the  inter-department  commu¬ 
nication  and  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  the  total  product  policy  should  be 
“well  spelled  out,”  “Many  people  in  and 
on  line  have  put  their  fair  share  of  effort 
in  that  product,”  he  declared,  and  the 
publisher  should  be  interested  in  total  ef¬ 
fort  and  “play  no  favorites  by  depart¬ 
ments.” 

Panel  sessions 

William  R.  Sanders  Jr.,  advertising 
manager,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat  presided  over  a  panel  of  three  retail¬ 
ers — Norman  P.  Bedillion,  manager  of  the 
Washington,  Pa.  Mall;  Victor  H.  Cohen, 
president  of  the  Washington  Mall  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  Joseph  Chicoskie,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Eastern  Region  for  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

Chicoski,  who  has  responsibilities  for 
270  stores  in  thirteen  states,  underscored 
the  importance  of  the  local  Penney-store 
manager  in  deciding  advertising  buys  in 
local  media.  The  Penney  ad  executive, 
based  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  said  his  depart¬ 
ment  constantly  analyzes  the  newspapers 
in  markets  serving  Penney  outlets.  He 
said  he  relies  on  information  provided  by 
the  papers  and  the  store  manager. 

He  noted  that  his  department  has  de¬ 
tected  a  change  in  demographic  patterns 
in  which  it  shows  a  population  shift  back 
to  the  cities.  He  did  not  spell  out  what 
effect  this  trend  might  have  on  Penney’s 
future  advertising  and  store  location  poli¬ 
cies. 

At  another  session,  Lawrence  Goodman, 
vicepresident,  department  store  sales. 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  gave  the 
bureau’s  slide  presentation  on  how  retail¬ 
ers.  can  tie-in  with  the  upcoming  Bicen¬ 
tennial  celebration. 

Appearing  on  the  panel  with  Goodman 
were  F.  Richard  Schwartz,  vicepresident 
and  sales  promotion  director  for  Gimbels 
in  Pittsburgh,  who  urged  the  admen  to 
support  the  individual  merchant’s  Bicen¬ 


tennial  efforts  with  “publicity  and  they 
will  support  you  with  ads”;  and  Thomas 
E.  Bow,  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  local  Bicentennial  partic¬ 
ipation  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Bow  said  the  state’s  legislators  w’ere 
considering  a  proposal  that  calls  for  a  $5 
million  budget  to  dispense  to  local  Bicen¬ 
tennial  promotions. 

The  state  he  said,  has  retained  Spiro  & 
Associates,  a  Philadelphia  ad  agency,  to 
assist  in  state-wide  promotions.  One  of  the 
ideas  in  the  works  was  the  building  of  a 
dome-like  structure  where  visitors  could 
enter  and  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  other  is 
a  caravan  across  the  state  in  50  Conestoga 
wagons.  He  said  Oldsmobile,  Ralston  Pur¬ 
ina  and  Levi  Strauss  had  expressed  an 
interest  in  participating  in  the  trek  to 
Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Shirt  sleeve  topics 

At  the  shirt  sleeve  sessions,  a  number 
of  topics  were  brought  up  for  discussion. 
In  one  attended  by  this  reporter,  the  main 
topic  was  the  “total  marketing”  plan 
which  went  into  operation  this  week  at  the 
Washington  Observer  Reporter.  Ralph 
Stepp,  advertising  manager.  Observer 
Reporter,  said  work  on  it  was  begun  last 
January.  The  plan  allows  preprint  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  buy  total  saturation  of  the 
Washington  market. 

Stepp  said  the  circulation  manager  com¬ 
piled  a  list  of  all  households  not  buying 
the  paper  by  name  of  the  occupant.  The 
total  came  to  about  24,000.  The  Observer 
Reporter,  an  all  day  paper,  has  a  paid 
ABC  circulation  of  31,149  with  12,000  of 
these  subscribers  receiving  the  paper  by 
same  day  mail.  The  total  distribution  is 
58,000  when  the  saturation  plan  is  used. 

Stepp  said  Advertising  Distributors 
of  America,  a  direct  mail  firm  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  handles  the  labeling,  and  trucking 
to  post  office,  of  the  third  class  bulk  mail¬ 
ing  of  the  inserts  which  are  not  distribu¬ 
ted  as  part  of  the  newspaper  underscored. 

In  another  group,  the  moderator  distri¬ 
buted  a  sheet  containing  the  following 
questions,  which  shows  what  ad  managers 
are  concerned  about  these  days: 

•  How  many  newspapers  contribute  to 
Newspaper  Preprint  Corp.?  This  question 
also  came  up  for  discussion  in  a  general 
meeting  when  one  ad  manager  reported 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  NPC 
shortly  before  coming  to  the  lAMA,  re¬ 
questing  a  “donation”  equal  to  the  paper’s 
general  rate  for  ROP  ad  of  1000  lines.  He 
wondered  aloud  how  many  other  papers 
had  received  the  same  request  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  payment  would  be  made.  He  got 
no  response. 

•  How  many  newspapers  receive  any 
business  from  NPC? 

•  How  are  corrections  handled  on  ads 
called  in  from  accounts? 

•  Are  preprints  accepted  from  malls  or 
groups  at  insert  rates? 

•  How  many  papers  charge  for  obit¬ 
uaries? 

•  Does  the  color  charge  include  separ¬ 
ations? 

•  Do  classified  display  advertising  re¬ 
ceive  tearsheets? 

•  Zones  distribution  of  preprints.  How 

{Continued  on  page  24) 
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**For  ye^  our  service 
has  been  just  as  good  as 
our  competitors’/’^^ 


We’re  so  ashamed.” 


a  man  from  Cleveland  or  Los  Angeles 
if  necessary.. .and  only  charge  you  as  if 
he  came  from  Chicago.  Sta-Hi  eats  the 
P  p  extra  plane  fare.  Sta-Hi  eats  the  extra 
^  expenses.  Sta-Hi  eats  the  extra  travel 

time  charges. 

f  3.  You  pay  the  same,  reasonable 

per  diem  whether  our  service  man 
stays  at  The  Ritz  or  El  Cheapo  Motel. 

Sta-Hi  service  men  aren’t  the  kind  to  run 
up  expenses  living  high  on  your  hog.  But 
we  figured  you  might  enjoy  knowing  before 
hand  what  expenses  will  be.  So  we’ve 
established  a  per  diem  for  each  of  our  service 
regions.  A  fixed,  reasonable  charge  to 
cover  meals  and  lodging.  No  more  waiting 
^  to  see  what  the  tab  ran. 

4.  If  you  can’t  reach  our  man  in  your 
region,  ^1  our  service  headquarters  for 
fast  response.  If  you  have  a  problem,  and 
your  Sta-Hi  regional  service  man  is  out  of  the 
office,  just  call  our  headquarters  (714)  833-1000. 

If  we  can’t  help  you  over  the  phone, 
we’ll  get  a  man  rolling  your  way  from  one  of 
our  other  service  centers... fast. 
5.  We  have  more  improvements 
coming.  The  four  improvements  above  put 
Sta-Hi’s  service  way  ahead  of  the  competitions^ 
But  that’s  not  enough.  We  want  our  service  to 
be  so  outstanding  that  you’ll  forget  everyone 
else  when  you’re  thinking  about  mailroom 
systems  and  equipment. 
So  we’re  going  over  our  whole  service 
program  and  looking  for  improvements  to 
make.  We  want  to  sweep  you  off  your  feet 

with  service. 

We’re  that  kind  of  a  company. 
Sta-Hi.. .the  mailroom  systems  guys  from 
Sun  Chemical  Corporation. 


Let  s  lay  it  on  the  line.  Up  to  now,  no 
manufacturer  of  mailroom  equipment  has 
swept  the  newspaper  industry  off  its  feet 
with  generous  and  far-thinking  service 

Not  any  of  our  competitors. 

Service  in  the  industry... (even  our 
service,  and  we’re  well-regarded  according 
to  our  research  people). ..is  ”so-so”  at  best. 

A  BAD  EXAMPLE. 

Suppose  something  went  wrong 
with  a  piece  of  equipment  in  your  mail- 
room.  You’d  call  the  manufacturer.  A 
man  would  be  sent  out  from  a  regional  ^ 
service  center. 

He’d  repair  the  equipment... and 
you’d  be  charged  for  his  time  and  expenses. 

For  his  meals,  lodging  and  travel. 

That’s  all  fair  enough.  But  suppose  the 
man  in  your  region  wasn’t  available? 

The  manufacturer  would  fly-in  a  man 
from  across  country.  And  charge  you  more. 

More  time.  And  more  expenses. 

That  may  be  fair,  too.  But  it’s  not  good 
service.  (As  this  was  being  written,  our  major 
competitiors  still  “serviced”  you  on  that  basis.) 

STApHI’s  5-POINT  improvement 
PROGRAM. 

Recently  we  took  a  hard  look  at  our  service 
policies.. .and  our  competitors.  Our  conclusion? 

“We  can  do  better.”  So  we’ve  come  up  with  a 
5-point  improved  service  program. 

1 .  More  service  centers.  Sta-Hi  used  to 
have  four  service  regions.. .and  four  service  centers. 

Now  we  have  five  service  regions. ..and  six 
service  centers.  (New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 

Dallas,  Los  Angeles  and  Redding,  Califomia.]|^||i|B|^^^H 

Now  95  percent  of  all  news- 
papers  with  over  25,000  circulation  jM 

are  within  500  miles  of  a  StapHi  service 
center.  Result?  Faster,  less  costly  service.  ^|m 

2.  If  we  send  a  back-up  mam  from 
Timbuctoo,  we’ll  only  charge  you  from  your  nearest 
service  center.  For  example,  if  your  newspaper  is  in  Illinois 
...and  our  Chicago  service  man  is  tied  up.. .Sta-Hi  will  send 


Sun  Graphic  Systems  Group 
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Retail  admen  voice  concern 
over  economy  at  workshop 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Although  the  main  components  were 
nuts  and  bolts,  the  dominant  element  in 
this  year’s  Retail  Advertising  Workshop 
and  Seminar  was  the  state  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  how  it  will  affect  department 
stores. 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  the  two-day  seminar 
held  in  New  York  on  September  23-24 
was  organized  with  the  intent  of  teaching 
retailers  how  to  spruce-up  their  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  it  also  served  as  a  forum  for 
their  concerns  over  increased  costs  for 
newspaper  space  and  tv/radio  time  as  well 
as  a  threatened  tendency  among  consum¬ 
ers  to  curtail  buying. 

F.  Richard  Schwartz,  vicepresident  of 
sales  promotion  for  Gimbels  Brothers  in 
Pittsburgh,  for  example,  said  the  “cost  of 
media  is  becoming  very  inefficient.  Adver¬ 
tising  directors  have  to  determine  which 
is  the  most  efficient.” 

He  named  four  different  factors  stores 
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should  use  in  determining  where  their  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  should  be  spent.  They  in¬ 
cluded  : 

— Quantity.  “If  a  store  has  a  limited  ad¬ 
vertising  budget,  marginal  sales  items  will 
have  to  be  left  on  the  wayside.  But  we  find 
from  certain  studies  that  those  marginal 
items  sell  just  as  well  without  advertising 
support.” 

— Selecting  the  important  item. 
Schwartz  indicated  that  with  limited  ad 
dollars  stores  must  be  more  careful  in 
selecting  what  items  they  will  feature  in 
advertising. 

— Knowing  your  customer.  “Even  if  it 
means  shaving  a  few  ads  to  get  the  re¬ 
sources,”  Schwartz  advised  ad  directors  to 
make  a  study  of  their  particular  store’s 
customers. 

— Economic  climate.  “We  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  an  economic  crunch,” 
Schwartz  predicted.  Because  of  this,  he 
said  many  stores  were  adjusting  their  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  to  meet  certain  selling 
requirements.  The  fluff  stuff,  passed  as 
so-called  creativity,  is  no  longer  useful, 
he  added. 

He  also  urged  an  awareness  of  com¬ 
ponents  in  advertising  that  insures  they 
do  work.  Those  components  included  the 
positioning  of  the  product  to  the  right 
customer,  promises  made  in  the  ad,  brand 
image,  headlines,  etc. 

Schwartz  also  revealed  that  according 
to  most  studies  longer  headlines  can  sell. 
In  fact,  he  added,  headlines  with  10  words 
or  more  tend  to  sell  much  better. 

Harder  sell 

Judy  Young  Ocko,  copy  consultant, 
stressed  a  similar  theme,  urging  that  re¬ 
tailers  use  a  harder  selling  technique  and 
more  explanations  because  the  economic 
condition  of  the  nation  is  forcing  ads  to 
work  harder. 

“Saying  that  it’s  a  remarkable  sale  is 
not  enough,”  she  said,  blasting  short  head¬ 
line  copy  once  considered  by  retailors  as 
“the  only  way  to  go.” 

“The  appeal  in  any  sale  is  that  I,  the 
customer  will  be  getting  more  than  w’hat 
I’m  paying  for,”  she  explained.  And  that 
message  must  be  relayed  in  the  store’s  ads, 
she  said. 

‘Daring  to  be  different' 

Picking  up  on  that  theme,  James  Spark, 
advertising  director  for  John  Wanamaker 
in  Philadelphia  said  he  figrured  that  some 
20  to  80  percent  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  done  by  retailers  is  wasted. 

He  encouraged  a  “daring  to  be  differ¬ 
ent”  attitude  which  he  said  pays  off.  One 
ad  which  Wanamaker  ran  to  promote  the 
sale  of  lead  crystal  sold  more  than  $42,000 
worth  of  merchandise,  he  said.  And  the 
reason.  Spark  said,  was  that  “design  aes¬ 
thetics  can  sell.” 

“There’s  a  tendency  toward  sameness  in 
retail  advertising  which  is  deadly,”  he 


Bloomingdale’s  adds  tv 
to  promotion  package 

Bloomingdale’s,  New  York’s  department 
store  of  the  upper  east  side,  announced 
that  it  would  launch  a  tv  advertising 
campaign  at  the  Retail  Advertising  Semi¬ 
nar  sponsored  by  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association. 

Mary  Joan  Glynn,  vicepresident  for 
sales  promotion  and  advertising,  explained 
that  the  budgeting  will  be  in  addition  to 
regular  new’spaper,  mail,  supplement  and 
catalog  advertising  the  store  now  does. 

Bloomingdale’s  which  had  used  tv  for 
store  openings  and  special  promotions  only 
has  an  estimated  sales  volume  of  $150 
million  annually  at  its  Lexington  and 
59th  Street  branch  alone.  Owned  by  Fed¬ 
erated  Department  Stores,  the  store  does 
its  own  advertising  work. 

said.  Often  the  best  thing  to  do  is  depart 
from  the  ordinary. 

Another  example  of  a  Wanamaker  ad 
which  departed  from  the  ordinary  was  one 
for  a  yearly  mattress  sale.  Instead  of 
stressing  the  mattresses,  the  store  ran  an 
ad  which  featured  a  12-month  money  back 
guarantee.  So  far,  said  Spark,  no  returns 
have  been  recorded. 

In  a  seminar  on  creativity  in  newspaper 
advertising,  Abbott  Gomberg,  senior  vice- 
president  of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  for  Bambergers,  told  NRMAers  that 
“the  principles  of  creative  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  are  the  same  principles  of  any 
good  advertising.”  But  he  said  it  shouldn’t 
be  approached  in  the  same  way  that  you’d 
approach  any  other  medium. 

Like  a  newspaper,  advertising  must  be 
good  journalism  as  well,  he  said.  It  has 
to  have  three  major  elements:  Impact, 
clarity  and  a  reflection  of  image. 

“An  ad  has  to  be  newsworthy  to  involve 
the  reader,”  he  said.  “And  it  has  to  get 
its  information  across,  say  it  quickly.  I 
still  have  a  hard  time  wading  through  a 
lot  of  copy.  Ads  also  have  to  say  it  with¬ 
out  cuteness  or  cliches.  Cutesie-pie  copy 
or  cutesie-pie  advertising  turns  me  off 
quickly.” 

Gomberg  said  that  as  media  costs  in¬ 
crease,  retailers  must  learn  to  be  “very 
skillful”  in  using  advertising.  “Your  ad¬ 
vertising  can’t  be  an  indulgence.  It  really 
has  to  work,”  he  said. 

To  show  retailers  how  to  make  advertis¬ 
ing  work,  E.  Lawrence  Goodman,  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  department  store  sales  at  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  presented 
a  workshop  where  NRMAers  took  two  ads 
and  redesigned  them. 

Rates  and  circulation 

But  before  he  did,  Goodman  responded 
to  earlier  accusations  bandied  by  retailers 
that  newspaper  prices  and  rates  were  go¬ 
ing  up  while  circulation  was  going  down. 
“Yes,”  he  said,  “rates  are  going  up.  But 
circulation  is  not  going  down.”  He  cited 
recent  figures  which  showed  that  more 
newspapers  are  being  distributed  today 
than  ever  before. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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SAGA  OF  HENRY  FORD,  SR. 

INDUSTRIAL  GIANT! 

FIRST  OF  ALL,  HENRY  FORD,  SR.  WAS  A  REALIST.  He 
built  an  industrial  empire  with  his  Model  “T”  Ford.  Like 
all  things  mechanical,  his  Model  “T”  car  finally  lost  favor. 
The  Ford  Company  was  in  trouble.  An  associate  suggested 
color.  Henry  Ford  replied:  *“GIVE  THEM  ANY  COLOR 
THEY  WANT  SO  LONG  AS  IT’S  BLACK.”  -  Upon  reflection, 
Henry  Ford  reversed  his  stand.  He  used  plain  simple  logic. 
-  HE  GAVE  THE  PEOPLE  WHAT  THEY  WANTED  -  COLOR 
AND  ALL. ‘Source:  Henry  Ford  Museum,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

THE  ROTARY  PRESS  INDUSTRY  CAN  WELL  TAKE 
A  LEAF  FROM  THE  SAGA  OF  HENRY  FORD.  *The 
inking  system  built  into  every  rotary  newspaper 
press  today  is  obsolete,  being' a  carry-over  from  the 
basic  inking  system  used  in  the  original  rotary  press 
as  introduced  back  in  1865.  *  See  page  38,  "Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Printing  Press”,  published  by  The 
American  Pressman  in  1965. 

A  MUCH  NEEDED,  MORE  EFFICIENT  ROTARY  PRESS  IS 
NOW  ON  THE  HORIZON.  The  inking  system  is  automatic, 
ink  problems  are  controlled.  The  press  will  be  reasonably 
quiet.  Thousands  of  parts  are  deleted.  MANUFACTURING 
AND  MAINTENANCE  COSTS  WILL  BE  MUCH  LOWER. 
In  addition,  the  press  can  print  LETTERPRESS  or  OFFSET. 
The  foremost  goal  at  present  is  the  acquirement  of  'addi¬ 
tional  patents.  Wide  range  interest  is  well  established. 
For  detailed  information,  write  for  my  FREE  brochure, 
“REBIRTH  OF  THE  ROTARY  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
PRESS.” 

Wallace  H.. Granger  ■  P.O.  Box  157  •  Kentfield  •  CA.  94904 

“NO  ARMY  CAN  STAND  THE  STRENGTH  OF  AN  IDEA  WHOSE  TIME  HAS  COME" 

Victor  Hugo 
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lAMA 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


•  How  many  papers  have  zoned  rates? 
Is  this  accomplished  in  circulation  mailing 
rooms? 

•  How  many  papers  use  combination 
rates?  (With  other  papers  belonging  to 
your  organization) 

•  How  many  papers  charge  premium 
rates  for  special  tabloid  or  full  size  sec¬ 
tions? 

•  What  are  you  doing  in  the  area  of 
upgrading  your  sales  staff?  On  this  score, 
several  managers  said  they  were  putting 
to  use  w  Ith  good  results  a  new  sales  train¬ 
ing  program  developed  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
association.  All  those  using  it  agreed  that 
it  was  much  improved  over  the  former 
program  in  that  it  required  less  prepara¬ 
tion  time  for  the  instructor. 

Driscoll  honored 

Ernest  P.  Reed,  ad  director,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News  and  president  of  lA- 
MA  made  a  special  presentation  to  James 
G.  Driscoll,  publisher  of  the  Connellsville 
(Pa.)  Courier  for  his  past  work  on  behalf 
of  lAMA. 

Reed  also  announced  that  the  board  of 
directors  of  I.\MA  had  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  attend  the  June  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Bureau  convention  to  be  held  in 
Cooperstown,  N.Y.  The  N.Y.  directors  at¬ 
tended  an  I.4MA  meeting  last  year. 

Robert  F.  Williams,  advertising  direc¬ 


tor,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  and 
first  vicepresident  of  lAMA  told  E&P 
that  the  two  groups  were  holding 
talks  on  “how  the  two  associations  could 
achieve  closer  cooperation.”  He  said  it 
would  be  premature  at  this  time  to  say 
that  a  merger  was  at  hand. 

The  lAMA  has  had  its  ups  and  downs 
as  an  organization  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  meeting  about  improving  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

Reed  heaped  praise  on  the  New  York 
association,  noting  in  particular  that  the 
organization  maintained  close  membership 
contact  through  a  monthly  newsletter 
that  is  produced  by  a  full-time  secretary. 
lAMA  publishes  a  bulletin  two  times  a 
year  by  an  lAMA  editor  who  volunteers 
for  the  job. 

The  lAMA  has  no  permanent  staff.  All 
officers  are  elected,  resulting  in  a  less 
formal  type  of  association,  as  evidenced 
at  this  meeting  when  the  secretary- 
treasurer  was  forced  to  cancel  out,  caus¬ 
ing  some  disruptions. 


Retail  workshop 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


He  blamed  recent  circulation  losses  due 
to  pricing  increases  by  certain  individual 
newspapers  as  the  cost  that  any  price 
change  for  any  product  has. 

During  the  meeting,  NRMA  also  re¬ 
leased  its  Media  Survey  for  1973.  Out  of 
133  stores  responding,  68  had  a  sales 
volume  under  $5  million  annually  and  65 
stores  had  sales  over  $5  million. 


Of  the  total  45%  of  the  department 
stores  and  43%  of  the  specialty  stores 
spent  less  than  3%  of  sales  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  third  of  the  department  stores  and 
40%  of  the  special  stores  spent  more  than 
3%. 

A  majority  of  stores  (53%)  reported 
they  had  engaged  ad  agencies  for  at  least 
one  medium,  the  survey  showed,  while 
only  3  department  stores  and  one  specialty 
shop  relied  on  only  one  ad  medium.  About 
70%  of  the  stores  used  between  3-5  dif¬ 
ferent  media. 

In  the  most  used  category,  99%  used 
newspapers,  while  77%  used  direct  mail 
and  catalogs.  Other  media  used  were  radio 
(90%),  tv  time  (58%)  and  outdoor 
(14%). 

Also  the  survey  found  that  close  to  half 
or  more  used  some  co-op  money  in  all  ma¬ 
jor  media  with  77%  putting  co-op  funds 
into  newspaper  space. 

In  a  breakdown  of  those  figures,  98% 
of  stores  with  a  sales  volume  of  over  $5 
million  used  newspapers,  while  99%  of 
those  under  $5  million  registered  a  99% 
usage.  Television  usage  among  larger 
stores  was  69%,  although  only  47%  of 
smaller  stores  used  the  medium.  And 
among  smaller  stores  use  of  magazine  and 
outdoor  w'as  less  than  10%. 

However,  in  either  case,  the  three  ma¬ 
jor  media  used  were  newspaper,  radio 
and  direct  mail/catalog. 

In  terms  of  budget,  newspapers  walked 
away  again  with  the  largest  slice  of  the 
pie.  Stores  responding  said  that  71-75% 
of  their  advertising  budgets  went  into 
newspapers.  Direct  mail,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  each  had  only  6-10%. 


Process  RC  paper  without  waiting 
forever,  without  going  broke, 
without  headaches. 


For  crisp,  clear,  clean 
phototypesetting,  nothing 
comes  close  to  RC  paper. 
Everybody  knows  that. 

But  for  RC  paper  proc¬ 
essing,  you’ve  got  to  spend 
a  small  fortune,  and  go  to  a 
lot  of  trouble.  Everybody 
knows  that,  too. 

But  everybody’s  wrong. 

Because  now  you 
can  put  a  Processmaster 
1000  to  work  for  you,  for 
an  affordable  price.  Not 
only  affordable:  downright 
reasonable. 

A  Processmaster 
1000  handles  RC  paper  as 
well  as  film  at  the  rate  of 
five  feet  a  minute.  Dry-dry 
time  for  RC  is  only  45 
seconds,  which  is  quicker 
than  any  other  processor  we 
know  of.  That’s  fast. 

It  doesn’t  cost  much  to 
buy:  it  doesn’t  cost  much 
to  maintain,  because  it’s 


practically  maintenance- 
free.  That’s  economy. 

It  has  a  daylight  loader, 
so  you  can  put  it  right  next 
to  your  phototypesetter. 
It’s  self-threading,  and 
you  don’t  have  to  adjust 
for  film  or  paper  size.  It’s 
entirely  self-contained,  with 
built-in  replenishment  system. 
That’s  convenient. 

So  if  you  run  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  a  commercial 
shop,  you  ought  to  look 
into  a  Processmaster  1000. 

And  that’s  all,  folks. 


Company 

75  West  Dedham  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02118 
(617)267-5390 
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Editorial  raps 
Ann  Landers  for 
taking  free  trip 

By  Jane  Levere 

Disclosure  of  the  underwriting  of  ex¬ 
penses  by  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China  from  a  recent 
trip  by  columnist  Ann  Landers  to  Com¬ 
munist  China  has  raised  conflict-of-inter¬ 
est  charges  similar  to  those  formally 
lodged  by  the  National  News  Council 
against  Victor  Lasky  and  his  syndicate, 
the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
last  spring. 

At  issue  in  each  case  is  first,  the  sub¬ 
sidization  of  syndicated  writers  by  outside 
interest  groups,  and  secondly,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  parent  syndicate  to  inform 
its  subscribers  of  the  subsidization  and 
possible  conflict-of-interest. 

Subsidization  in  Landers’  case  is  the 
trip  to  China,  taken  while  under  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Publishers  Hall  Syndicate 
which  is  owned  by  Field  Newspapers.  In 
Lasky’s  case,  it  was  a  $20,000  payment 
from  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  assignments  done  along  with  po¬ 
litical  writing  for  NANA. 

Both  Issues,  subsidization  of  editorial 
writers  and  the  responsibilities  of  syndi¬ 
cates  to  subscribers,  are  now  being  studied 


by  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers,  which  filed  the  original  Lasky 
complaint  with  the  National  News  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Conflict-of-interest  in  the  Landers  case 
came  up  in  a  September  22  editorial  in  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune 
by  assistant  editorial  page  editor  Gilbert 
Cranberg.  Cranberg,  who  as  chairman  of 
the  NCEW  Professional  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee  also  served  as  NCEW  spokesman  in 
the  Lasky  Case,  wrote,  “We  are  not  sug¬ 
gesting  that  Miss  Landers  has  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  any  special  interest  group  but 
only  that  she  and  all  columnists  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  being 
swayed  by  special  favors ...” 

The  editorial  was  published  after 
Cranberg  learned  from  Publishers  Hall 
president  Robert  G.  Cowles  that  the  AMA 
had  paid  Landers’  transportation  expenses 
to  China  and  that  the  Medical  Society  had 
covered  the  rest. 

Cranberg  had  first  looked  into  the  case 
earlier  in  the  month  when  the  Register 
and  Tribime  ran  a  week  of  columns  in 
which  Landers  described  her  trip  to  China 
as  a  “delegate”  with  the  AMA.  Puzzled  by 
the  term  “delegate,”  Cranberg  wrote  to 
the  syndicate  to  find  out  if  Landers’  ex¬ 
penses  had  been  underwritten  or  if  she 
had  paid  her  own  way. 

In  addition  to  editorial  page  protest,  the 
Des  Moines  paper  has  filed  a  formal 
complaint  directly  with  Publishers  Hall. 
In  a  letter  written  to  the  syndicate  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  executive  editor  Michael  Gart¬ 
ner  states,  “We  are  daily  running  articles 


criticizing  politicians  and  businessmen  for 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  it  is  infuriating, 
frightening  and  embarrassing  to  discover 
that  one  of  the  columnists  we  buy  involves 
a  conflict  ...  I  intend  to  bring  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  attention  of  the  NCEW,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
and  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors.” 

Kenneth  Rystrom,  president  of  the 
NCEW,  registered  his  organization’s  pro¬ 
test  in  an  October  1  letter  to  Publishers 
Hall  which  reads,  “If  the  policies  and 
practices  of  your  syndicate  can  allow  this 
kind  of  funding  to  occur  and  remain  un¬ 
disclosed  in  the  case  of  this  columnist 
(Landers),  we  think  we  have  reason  to 
fear  that  it  may  occur  in  the  case  of 
editorial  page  columnists.” 

No  response  from  the  syndicate  has  been 
received  at  the  Register  and  Tribune. 
However,  Publishers  Hall  executive  vice- 
president  Richard  Sherry  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  it  was  “ridiculous’' 
for  the  Des  Moines  paper  to  consider  that 
“an  outfit  as  upright  as  the  AMA”  would 
try  “to  buy  Ann  Landers.” 

He  also  said  the  syndicate  does  not  find 
it  necessary  now  to  notify  Landers  sub¬ 
scribers  of  her  subsidization,  which  is  an 
obligation  outlined  by  the  National  News 
Council  in  its  ruling  on  the  Lasky  case. 
“We  sent  a  notice  and  a  story  out  to  all 
Ann  Landers  papers  before  the  series 
started,  saying  she  was  a  delegate  from 
the  AMA,”  he  explained.  “This  clearly 
implied  that  as  a  delegate,  Landers’  ex¬ 
penses  would  ostensibly  be  paid  by  the 
AMA  and  by  the  Chinese.” 


A-Collecting  We  Will  Go 
with  Tom  Bateson,  whose 
weekly  panel  caters  to  the 
binge  of  collecting  and 
antiquing  across  America. 
COLLECTOR’S  CORNER  is 
an  eye-catcher  in  style 
sections,  women’s  and 
features  pages,  or  with  the 
comics. 

Camera-Ready 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212) 682-3020 


COLLECTOR  S  CORNER  BY  TOM  BATESON 


MUSTACHE 

CUPS 

VICTORIAN  BEAUTIES 
FORMEHONLV! 


WATCH 
OUT  FOR 
FAKES.'  (: 


THIS  ONEIS 
FOR  LEFTIESI 


IN  IB30  BY  HARVEY  ADAMS  IW  ENGLAND. 
LEFT  HAND  CUPS  ARE  VERY.  VERY  RARE/ 
LOOK  FOR:  SILVER  PLATED  CUPS.AND 
INTERIOR  DECORATIONS.  EARLY  SAUCERS 
WERE  DEEP,  UTER  SAUCERS  SHALLOW. 
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President  Ford  to 
dedicate  new  plant 

President  Gerald  R.  Ford  will  dedicate 
the  20-month  old  Anderson  (S.C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Daily  Mail  building  during 
special  two  day  open  house  anniversary 
programs  for  the  papers  October  19-20. 

The  trip  was  announced  by  Marshall 
Parker,  GOP  candidate  in  the  traditionally 
Democratic  stronghold  being  vacated  by 
veteran  Rep.  W.  J.  B.  Dorn. 

The  Independent,  founded  by  Wilton  E. 
Hall  50  years  ago  and  the  Daily  Mail,  eve¬ 
ning,  observing  its  75th  year,  were  sold 
by  Hall  to  Harte-Hanks  in  February 
1972.  Bill  Moyers  former  Newsday  pub¬ 
lisher  and  previously  press  aide  for 
President  Lj-ndon  B.  Johnson  was  to  have 
came  here  as  editor-in-chief. 

Hall  forced  Moyers’  resignation  in  the 
spring  of  1973  when  Moyers  failed  to 
show. 

Presidential  arrangement  details  are  be¬ 
ing  worked  through  Dean  Burch  of  the 
White  House  staff. 

• 

Hartford  Times  wins 
city  printing  contract 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  has  been 
awarded  a  $3,000  printing  contract  by  the 
city  of  HartWd  to  print  75,000  copies 
of  a  tabloid  version  of  the  city’s  annual 
report. 

Some  50,000  copies  would  be  distributed 
with  a  Sunday  edition  of  the  newspaper. 

At  a  hearing  on  the  contract,  four  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Times  said  the  paper 
was  making  a  far  greater  effort  to  hire 
non-whites  since  a  change  of  ownership 
last  October.  The  Times  was  purchased  by 
the  New  Haven  Register  Publishing  Co. 
from  Gannett  Co. 

Times  personnel  director  Robert  Lee 
said  non-white  employment  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  several  months,  even  though 
emplojTnent  dropped.  Of  554  employes,  35 
are  non-white  (6.3%),  Lee  said.  The  fig¬ 
ures  in  April  were  582  employes  (24  non¬ 
whites),  or  4.1%. 

The  new  figures  led  the  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  Director  Arthur  Johnson  to  reverse 
a  previous  recommendation  of  his  staff 
that  the  Times  be  denied  the  contract. 

• 

Morris  Communications 
named  in  Texas  lawsuit 

Morris  Communications  Corp.  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga.,  headed  by  William  S.  Morris 
III,  is  named  as  a  defendant  in  two  law¬ 
suits  w’hich  involve  its  purchase  of  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-Times  &  News 
and  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- Jour¬ 
nal. 

Beneficiaries  of  trusts  established  by 
George  and  Lilly  Whittenburg  allege  in 
the  federal  court  suits  that  trustees  vio¬ 
lated  securities  laws  in  transactions 
which  led  to  the  sale  of  the  Whittenburg 
family  newspapers.  They  ask  that  the 
court  require  the  purchaser  to  execute 
new  notes,  deeds  of  trust  and  security 
agreements. 


Anglo  posts  higher 
newsprint  prices 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Limited  announced  that,  effective  January 
1,  1975,  the  price  per  short  ton  of  standard 
and  offset  newsprint  delivered  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  United  States  will  be  as 
follows : 

30.0  #  basis  w’eight  U.S.  $260.00  for 
incentive  loaded  cars. 

28.5  #  basis  w’eight  U.S.  $274.00  for 
incentive  loaded  cars. 

27.7  #  basis  weight  U.S.  $282.00  for 
incentive  loaded  cars. 

24.6  #  basis  weight  U.S.  $317.00  for 
incentive  loaded  cars. 

These  new  prices  are  a  necessary  re¬ 
flection  of  recent  substantial  increases  in 
fiber,  freight,  energj',  chemical  and  labor 
costs,  the  company  said. 

The  increase  follows  by  a  week  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Price  Paper  Co.  to  raise 
its  prices  by  $25  a  ton. 

• 

Arkansas  paper  will  go 
offset  with  new  plant 

The  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest 
Times  Record,  a  Donrey  Media  newspa¬ 
per,  will  convert  to  offset  printing  when 
a  new  production  plant  is  completed  in 
downtown  Fort  Smith.  Completion  of  the 
new  building  is  planned  for  May  1975  and 
at  that  time  a  Goss  Cosmo  96  page  full- 
color  press  will  be  installed.  Room  for  ex¬ 
pansion  to  128  page  capacity  has  been  in¬ 
tegrated  with  the  new  building  design. 

Present  administrative,  business  and 
composition  departments  are  located  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the 
press  building.  The  new  building  will  be 
located  next  to  the  existing  press  building 
and  a  covered  passageway  along  with  an 
underground  tunnel  will  connect  the  two 
installations. 

• 

Free  press  and  peace 
urged  in  Saigon  rally 

A  demonstration  by  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  Buddhists  and  opposition  politi¬ 
cians  took  place  in  Saigon  on  September 
29.  About  100  demonstrators  staged  the 
raHy  for  peace  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  press  controversy  centers  on  a  censor¬ 
ship  law  that  allows  the  government  to 
seize  entire  editions  of  newspapers,  which 
it  often  does.  The  week  before,  when  three 
separate  newspapers  had  their  press  runs 
confiscated  on  the  same  day,  reporters 
took  to  the  streets  burning  the  papers 
themselves  in  protest. 

• 

Silurians  honor  Hears! 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  has 
been  selected  as  the  1974  recipient  of  the 
Quarter  Century  News  Achievement  Gold 
Quill  by  the  Society  of  the  Silurians.  The 
award  will  be  presented  at  the  society’s 
annual  dinner  on  October  21  at  the  River- 
boat,  Fifth  Avenue  and  34th  Street. 


Finalists  are  picked 
in  APME  contest 

Ten  newspapers  have  been  selected  as 
finalists  in  the  fourth  annual  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Public  Service 
Award  competition. 

The  winner  will  be  announced  and  an 
award  presented  during  the  annual 
APME  convention  in  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
November  19-22. 

The  finalists  are: 

Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette  for  investi¬ 
gative  reporting  which  resulted  in  three 
criminal  indictments. 

Chicago  Sun-Times  for  stories  on  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Cook  County  criminal 
justice  system. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  for  a  series  of 
stories  on  police  corruption. 

Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  for  a 
better  community  program. 

The  Miami  Herald  for  exposure  of  an 
extortion  scheme  in  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  for  an  expose  on 
a  secret  political  police  apparatus. 

Providence  Journal  for  stories  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon’s  1970  and  1971  federal  in¬ 
come  tax  payments. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  improve  mental  health  treatment 
in  Missouri. 

St.  Lotiis  Post-Dispatch  for  stories  on 
the  work  habits  of  city  employes  in  a 
health  agency. 

Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  for  a  campaign 
to  force  financial  disclosure  by  public  of¬ 
ficials. 


r 


WORK  OF  ART — Bogaluta  (La.)  Daily  and 
Sunday  News  recently  dedicated  this  700-pound 
bronze  sculpture  in  its  very  own  park,  situated 
adjacent  to  its  building.  The  bronze,  done  by 
New  York  sculptor  Robert  Wick,  was  donated 
to  the  newspaper  by  the  corporation  president, 
Milton  I.  Wick  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  The  sculpture 
by  Wick's  artist  son  is  called,  "Prairie  Shell." 
Milton  Wick  (shown  in  picture),  decicated  the 
statue  to  the  memory  of  his  brother,  James  L. 
Wick  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  Bascom  D.  Tal¬ 
ley  Jr.,  Bogalusa  attorney,  both  deceased.  They 
were  both  among  early  owners  of  the  paper. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


IT'S  IN  THE  STARS!  “Your  Horoscope! 
Forecast,"  a  popular  weekly  column  by] 
an  experienced  astrologer/ columnist. 
Low  rates,  high  reader  apiwal.  Free 
samples.  Box  1190,  Editor  &  Publisher., 

EXPERTLY  RESEARCHED  and  well- 
written  weekly  column,  keyed  to  same 
dates  200  years  ago,  on  |K>litical  andl 
military  events  ancl  social  changes  lead-' 
ing  to  War  of  Independence.  Begins 
Decemlter.  Good  rates.  No  contracts ; 
gentlemen’s  agreement.  Box  2211, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EISTERTAiyMEIST  REVIEWS 

EXCLUSIVE  CELEBRITY  INTER-; 
VIEWS,  film  reviews  now  available  aU 
special,  low  rates.  For  sample  packet, 
prices,  contact  Hit?  Apple  Features. 
Box  3001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CRITIC  will  review  New  York  City, 
dance/music/ theatre  events  for  your 
paper  or  syndicate.  Weekly  or  you- 
name-it-basis.  Box  1177,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


SUBURltAIS  LIVIISG 


TWO  former  newspaper  reporters  tell 
it  like  it  is — in  the  kitchen  and  in  the 
suburbs.  One  explores  simple  path  from 
oven  to  table.  The  other  reveals  smooth 
route  to  survivinjr  the  suburbs.  Reason¬ 
able  package  rate.  Samples.  Box  4000, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


UNIQUE  TV  LOG  SERVICE 
We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete 
TV  Program  hog  each  week  that  offers 
listings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus 
storylines  and  movie  hiKhlijrhts.  Mate¬ 
rial  comes  to  you  already  tyi>eset  in 
camera-ready  veloxes.  9  to  9*/j  or 
12-pica  column  measures  available. 
Write  for  samples  and  additional  in¬ 
formation.  Box  3050,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TV /SCREEN 


- 1  daily  or  weekly  "Screen 

rliiANl.lAL  ADVK.E  World”  offset  cartoon  panel.  Eye- 

— - - — — ^ ^ — —  ;  catching.  habit-forming,  circulation- 

SPARE  TIME  INCOME  l>oosting.  Samples  on  request.  Timely 

by  Ivan  Fine.  Special  insights  into  and  terrific.  Box  2295,  Editor  & 
many  methods  others  are  using  for  de-  Publisher, 
pendable  sources  of  additional  income. ' 

Includes  readers  questions  and  answers; 
also  details  concerning  the  pitfalls  and 

swindles.  Ideal  Fe.atures,  P.O.  Box  1237-1  WEEKLY  h  EATURES 

EG,  Melbourne,  Fla.  32935.  _ _ 

UlIMOR  L5  STATES  &  CANADA  now  enjoy 

_ _ _ _ !  "EIJUER  STOON"  the  outdoorman. 

WEEKLY  BLACK  COMMENTARY  i  “p  n  **  ’ -40 

with  song  parody.  Samples.  Parodix, ; 

Box  2240,  Chicago,  Ill.  60690.  Gain.  .)594o. 


I  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNER  WANTED— Newsman  edi- 
tor  38.  married,  seeks  one  or  two  part¬ 
ners  to  buy  small  daily  or  weekly  with 
daily  potential  in  Southeast,  Zones  3, 
4.  Have  $10,000  cash.  15  years  experi¬ 
ence,  can  run  newsroom-composing. 
I’m  tired  of  workinp  lonjr  and  hard 
for  salary  and  watchinpr  publishers  take 
the  cream  after  minimum  effort.  If  you 
feel  the  same,  have  some  funds,  ab¬ 
solute  inte^^rity,  experience  in  business- 
a<lverlisinK,  willing  to  work  and  take 
equal  share  of  risks-profits,  let’s  dis¬ 
cuss.  Box  4005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^'uRCULATWr^^ 

A  CTRCULATION-WIN  SURE-FIRE 
for  790  U.S.  cities.  The  world-discovery 
“Christ  Did  Not  Perish  on  the  Cross** 
(U.S.  l>ook  of  the  discoveries  on  the 
Holy  Shroud  of  Christ,  November  1974 
publishinf?) .  Up  to  6  weeks  series 
(daily  or  weekly),  up  to  37  pictures 
for  newspapers.  Sure-Fire  guarantee: 
After  4  weeks  series  from  15  up  to 
50%  paid  circulation-win  (no  brag,  a 
really  fact,  under  15%  circulation-win 
'  no  pay).  You  never  published  a  more 
human-sensational  series  in  your  news¬ 
paper.  Single-exclusive-copyrights  for 
each  of  790  U.S.  cities,  all  zones.  Give 
your  clear  city-interests  to  Box  2244, 
Editor  &.  Publisher. 

ORCULArioN^^ 

WILL  YOUR  CIRCULATION  DE- 
PARTMENT  l)e  re.qdy  for  advancement 
systems?  Can  your  information  flow  lie 
stream  line?  Let  me  analyze  your  op¬ 
eration  and  develop  plans  for  tighter 
control  and  lietter  service. 

ROBERT  L.  FRE'NCH 
SUMMIT  CENTER 
FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS  76102 
(817)  332-6333 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

LIVELY  WEEKLY  COLUMN  on  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  tips  by  skilled  writer 
and  nationally  known  wildlife  specialist 
with  major  university.  Author  of  20 
publications,  hundreds  of  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles.  Tips  based  on  research,  40  years' 
exijerience.  Sample  copies.  Questions! 
•mswered.  E.  F.  Kennamer,  Rt.  2,  Box  i 
384,  Auburn,  Ala.  36830. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  com¬ 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  qual 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (off¬ 
set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation. 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263. 

Ph. :  (404)  253-5355  . 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED  | 

FEATURES  I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVOLVED  IN  MANAGEMENT?  You 
will  want  to  hear  our  new  cassette, 
"Things  I  Wish  Someone  Had  Told  Me 
Before  I  Went  Into  Business  for  My¬ 
self,”  $9.95  plus  applicable  taxes. 
Southwest  Films  Associates.  Dept.  E, 
Box  987,  Brownwood,  Texas  76801. 

WORKING  PARTNER  can^bujT 5^ 
of  growing  weekly  for  $45,000  cash. 
This  cash  will  get  young  owner  out  of 
debt,  plus  pay  for  expansion  and  insure 
continued  growth  of  paper  grossing 
$55,000  in  first  year  and  headed  for 
$100,000  plus  in  second.  Should  be  daily 
within  three  years  with  new  growth  in 
Zone  3  county.  Box  2298,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW  SOLUTIONS  for  old  problems. 
Sales,  mergers,  acquisitions,  plant  con¬ 
versions,  promotions.  What’s  your  prob¬ 
lem  ?  Associated  Media  Consultants, 
P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown,  S.C.  29440. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX. 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
56207. 


INTERESTINGLY  CONFIDENTIAL 

Ultra  modern,  highest  quality  Typo¬ 
graphy  Business!  !  !  $300M-4-  annual 
billings  a  year  last  5  years.  Mergen- 
thaler  V.I.P.  computerized  Phototype¬ 
setters  complete  with  OCR  and  J-100 
Keyboards.  CR'T  Terminals,  etc.  Carl¬ 
son-controlled  automatic  Cameras,  Ko- 
ilak  automatic  Processsors,  Photyposi- 
tors.  Finest  hot  metal  layout  in  North 
America. 

Over  quarter  million  dollars  building 
and  land  gives  plenty  of  room  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  Basic  soundness  of  this  prop¬ 
erty  not  exceeded  in  the  industry. 
Large  market  area  in  Midwest.  Re¬ 
cently  hospitalized  owner  desires  to 
sell  to  a  qualified  buyer.  Will  consider 
employing  manager  with  option  to  pur¬ 
chase.  All  replies  confidential.  Write 
Box  3096,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KPwEHBIEUBOLITHO 
Newspai)er  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IFr  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEJL,  “Norton 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  “Kansas  City 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913) 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paiiers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 

time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
Is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 

CONWAY  C.  CRAIG 
&  DON  MALCOMB 

Newspaper  specialists,  negotiate  in 
strictest  confidence  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  newspapers. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 
Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  news¬ 
papers. 

(512)  434-4900  or  (214)  324-4231. 

Box  28182,  San  Antonio,  Tx.  78228. 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.  O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Cal.  93247 
(209)  562-2587 
(Day  or  Night) 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COLORADO  mountain  weekly  and 
job  shop.  Grosses  over  $40,000.  In¬ 
cludes  building  and  equipment.  Offset. 
Box  3056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345 

INFLUENTIAL,  respected  environ¬ 
mental-outdoor  recreation  weekly.  21 
years  old.  Publisher  lacks  capital.  The 
North  Woorls  Call,  R-2,  Charlevoix. 

I  Mich.  49720.  (616)  547-9797. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

METRO  MANAGING  EDITOR,  43, 
seeks  twin-weekly,  small  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Up  to  $75,000  spot  cash. 
Would  consider  general  managership 
with  buy  option.  Box  3084,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL,  MEDIUM  sized  weekly  in 
Areas  1,  2  sought  by  manager  of  na¬ 
tional  publication  with  strong  journal¬ 
istic  background,  ready  cash.  Box 
3082,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MmiiTM  SIZED  WE’EKLY  with  good 
investment  and  tax  write-off  potential. 
Preferably  near  resort  area.  U.S. A. 
location  not  required.  Reply  with  de¬ 
tails  to:  H.  S.  Valentine.  178%  E.  64th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
_ Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Pofabl*  with  ordhrl 

4-wMks . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wkI(S . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weel(S . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

l.week  . $1.55  per  line. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Ramlftanc*  thou/d  accompany  copy 
unless  credif  has  boon  esfabllshedl. 

4-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2.weeks . $2,00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2,10  per  line. 


Count  5  orerage  words  per  lint  or  38  charactirs  and/or  spaces 
3  lints  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50d  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  lint  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Clattlfltd  Contract  Ratos  Avallablo  On  Request 

WEBKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day  as  they  art  rectivtd,  art  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


. . . iii!i:iiiiiiiiiiiii:iii;iii!iii!ffl;mH''i"’i'"' . i 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


m  Address. 


1  Authorized  by 


=  Classification . 


AN.NOUNCEME^TS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


REJSPONSIBLE  family  team  seeks 
weekly  in  $60,000-$! 20,000  range.  Zones 
3-4.  We  will  respond  to  brokers.  Box 
3089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CASH  AVAILABLE:  Top  newsman, 
wife,  both  with  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  will  pay  top  dollar  for  small 
or  moderate  sized  weekly  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  or  Ver¬ 
mont.  Take  over  after  January  1. 
We  are  principals.  No  shoppers  wanted. 
Box  2292.  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


ONE  CAPCO  REWINDER.  Takes 
I  rolls  to  36"  wide  and  40"  diameter.  6hp 
:  drive,  hydraulic  lift,  skids  and  plat- 
I  form.  2  years  old.  $2500.  Call  Paul 
Harris  at  (813)  448-2011,  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  OOMPUVJRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  NJ^.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


I  ONE  FOTOTRONIC  TXT  6  disk  model 
with  14  typefaces  and  2  FOTOTRONIC 
1200  5  disk  models  with  15  typefaces. 
Will  be  sold  to  highest  written  offer  re¬ 
ceived  by  November  15,  1974.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  contact  Richard  Spahn. 

I  Production  Manager,  Dallas  Times 
I  Herald,  P.O.  Box  5445,  Dallas,  Texas 
I  75222.  Phone  (214)  744-6184. 

I  Totally  REBUILT  LINOFILM  equip- 
I  ment  for  sale.  1  Photo  Unit.  2  key- 
;  boards,  many  spare  rebuilt  keyboard 
I  panels  and  80  width  cards.  Linofilm 
I  Maintenance  Service  Co.,  3824  Gettys- 
i  burg  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  55427.  (612)  544-1942. 

TWO  BCniM  MODEL  700  AUTO¬ 
READERS.  Will  be  sold  to  highest 
;  written  offer  received  by  November  15. 
I  1974.  For  further  information  contact 
I  Richard  Spahn,  Production  Manager, 
I  Dallas  Times  Herald,  P.  O,  Box  6445, 
Dallas,  Texas  75222.  (214  )  744-6184. 
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ENGRAVING 

MASTER  ETCHING  MACHINE,  DMA 
35,  127  liter  bath,  heater  and  chiller 
units.  Also  Micro-Metal  plate  processor. 
Write  or  phone  Karl  Stoltzenburg, 
Beatrice  Daily  Sun,  P.O.  Box  847,  Bea¬ 
trice,  Neb.  68310.  Ph :  (402)  223-5233. 

WILL  SACRinCE  —  Stepper  PAPER 
I  MAN  PMill  QF  3  station  collator 
with  %  folding  attachment.  This 
$13,000  machine  is  only  14  months  old 
and  in  very  good  condition.  Contact 
FREE  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS,  Kerry 
O’Ckvnnor,  (312)  428-6533. 

2  SAXMAYER  TYING  MACHINES  in 
tandem  arrangement  for  cross-tying; 
automatic.  Jay  Thornton,  Daily  Home, 
Talladega,  Ala.  35160.  (205)  362-1000. 

''^'^''misceijlaneov^^ 

HOT  METAL  COMPOSITION,  stereo, 
engraving  equipment  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Linotype  models  5-31-34-36- 
Comets,  saws,  Ludlow,  turtles,  chases. 

2  metal  i>ots.  routers,  trimmers.  i)ony 
auto,  mat  rollers.  NuArc  camera  add 
plate  maker.  Tascope  double  and  mas¬ 
ter  single.  The  Southeast  Missourian. 
P.O.  Box  699.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
63701.  Call  (314)  335-6611. 

22% 

1952 — 2  UNITS  half  deck,  Goss  head¬ 
liner. 

23ft 

8-YEAR-OLD  PONY. 

STA-HI  twin  router. 

3  STA-HI  vacuum  scorchers. 

STA-HI  final  trim. 

8-TON  NOLAN  electric  pot  with  May- 
!  fram  plate  system. 

I  2  HYDRAULIC  automatic  pump 
;  3-YEAR-OLD  Premier  back  shaver 
UTECO 

436  Ridgeroad,  N.  Arlington,  N.J. 

1  (201)  438-3744 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRE34S  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6625. 

FOR  SALE:  30#  letterpress  news¬ 
print  in  widths  35",  62"  and  70".  Total 
40  tons.  The  Leader,  P.O.  Box  469. 
Wildwood.  N.J.  08260.  (609)  522-3424. 

^^^^ASTE^VP^VPPUES^^ 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 
Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 
54-1 4th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-6211 

f^erforatofTtape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4456 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDElt.  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  $18,000  (without  de- 
I  livery  apron).  T.  E.  Meade.  Plant  Mgr., 
Somerset  Publishing  Co.  (201)  469-0400. 

PRESS  COMPONENTS 
Warehouse  Clearance  Sale 

Offset 

Goss  Suburban  Folder  ^  page 

Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  Former 
Color  King  Folder  and  %  page 
Color  King  Balloon  Former 
Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (Suburban 
and  UVbanite) 

Goss  UVbanite  page  folder 
I  Letterpress 

1—  — Goss  Mark  I  Half  Deck.  2244" 

cutoff  (A-80) 

8 — Goss  Digital  R.T.P.’s 
8 — Goss  Double  Page  Portable  Ink 
Fountains 

2 —  Hoe  Ckvlormatic  Double  Upper 
Formers  2244"  cutoff 

3 —  Hoe  R.T.P.’s  with  columns 

1 — Scott  Double  3:2  folder — 2244" 
cutoff 

Goss  Universal  folders,  balloon  form¬ 
ers.  units  and  color  humps 
G.E,  Ignitron  unit  type  press  drive 
complete  with  master  control, 
switch  panel  and  motors 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

P.O.  Box  6487— 105th  A  Santa  Fe  Dr.. 
Lenexa.  Kans.  66215  (913)  492-9050 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 
GOSS  COMMUNITY.  4  units,  new 
1972. 

COTTRELL  V-16  uniU.  36"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  units. 
COTTRELL  V-15A,  6  unit,  folder. 

2  years  old. 

FAIRCHILD  CXJLORKING,  4  unlU, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chills. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 


IPEC,  Inc. 

401  M.  Leavitt  Street. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (112)  718-1200 

2  SUBURBAN  STACKED  UNITS.  1967 
model,  side  register.  1  rollstand,  one 
40hp  motor  with  adjustable  feed  con¬ 
trol.  Call  S.  S.  Graves  (713)  342-2652 
or  write  Coastal  Publishing,  Box  649, 
Rosenberg,  Texas  77471. 

COHRELL  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS 

6  uniU  V-22.  1969.  3  units  V-25.  1971. 
Cottreii  JF-1  folder,  Cottrell  RB-1  8  web 
folder.  Two  Count-O-Veyors  model  106, 
50-hp  and  75-hp  motor  drives.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  double  sized  press.  Will 
consider  splitting  up  press.  Box  2122, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &,  PUBLISHER  for  October  5,  1974 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

WAISTEirrolBlJY 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMIMSTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
^LASSIFlEirADVERTisiim 


HELP  WANTED 
^^DITORIAL^ 


BO  OR  60  HP  MOTOR  and  control 
box  for  Gobs  Suburban.  Call  S.  S. 
Graves.  (713)  342-2532  or  write  Coastal 
Publishing.  Box  549.  Rosenberg.  Texas 
77471. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

EDITOIUAL^EHV^^ 

EDITING.  PROOFREADING  done  ex- 
pertly,  quickly  by  professional  editor. 
All  types  of  work  accepted,  including 
manuscripts,  theses,  cori>orate  journals. 
Box  3067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Help 

Wanted  ••• 


ACADEMIC 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
LONG  BEACH  is  seeking  2  Journalism 
faculty  members  for  Fall  1975.  The  first 
individual  must  have  a  strong  profes¬ 
sional  background  in  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism  but  be  able  to  teach  lecture  courses 
as  well.  Advanceil  degree  preferreil. 

The  second  individual’s  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  will  be  that  of  teaching  mass 
media,  theory,  and  history  courses.  Some 
media  background  is  required.  A  PhD 
is  required  for  second  position.  CSULH 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative 
Action  Employer.  Send  complete  resume 
to  M.  L.  Stein.  Chairman,  Dept,  of 
Journalism.  CSULB,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
90840. 

PROFESSIONAL  FOR 
DISTINGUISHED 
PROFESSORSHIP 

The  Department  of  Journalism  at 
Marshall  University  is  seeking  a  full 
time  faculty  memlier  for  1075  for  this 
newly  created  position.  Term  of  ap¬ 
pointment  is  flexible,  deiiending  on 
needs  of  person  selected,  i.e.,  appoint¬ 
ment  could  be  for  1  semester.  1  school 
year  or  lead  toward  permanent  appoint¬ 
ment.  Teaching  duties  would  be  in 
the  news  editorial  sequence  with  some 
released  time  for  conducting  special 
seminars  for  area  and  regional  news¬ 
persons.  Minimum  requirements :  Bache¬ 
lors  degree  and  at  least  10  years  of 
distinguished  print  media  experience. 
Management  experience  helpful,  though 
not  required.  Salary  range  $19-20.000 
for  9  months.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Deryl  R. 
Learning,  Journalism  Dept.,  Marshall 
University,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  25701 
by  October  18. 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  UNIVERSI¬ 
TY  seeks  faculty  for  two  positions: 
one,  faculty  to  teach  news-oriented 
courses  and  provide  occasional  support 
in  broadcast  news:  two,  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  to  teach  public  relations  courses 
and  provide  occasional  support  in  ei¬ 
ther  news-oriented  or  advertising 
courses.  Doctorate  or  dissertation-stage 
candidates  with  related  research  inter¬ 
est  and  some  professional  experience. 
Letters  and  vitae  to:  Director,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Oklahoma. 
860  Van  VIeet  Oval.  Room  101,  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla.  73069. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  ex¬ 
ists  in  central  office  consulting  staff 
of  aggressive  newspaper  group  labor 
relations  area.  Individual  with  some 
negotiating  experience  required,  but 
need  not  have  been  engaged  full  time 
in  labor  matters.  All  round  newspaper 
managing  experience  helpful.  Some 
travel  envolved.  Send  resume  with  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  3097,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  PERSON  to  take  charge 
of  17,000  daily  business  office  in  Zone 
5.  Responsibilities  include  advertising 
and  circulation  accounting,  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements,  payroll,  fi¬ 
nancial  reports,  insurance  administra¬ 
tion.  Will  become  involved  in  budget¬ 
ing,  cost  control,  credit  and  collections. 
Suiiervise  three  clerks.  Accounting  or 
Business  degree  desirable  as  well  as 
newspaper  accounting  experience.  Box 
3063  Editor  £  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER 

Are  you  ready  to  step  up  to  the  top 
financial  spot?  Exciting  opportunity 
to  take  over  the  business  office  of  a 
50,000-plus  Zone  4  daily.  You  must 
have  solid  financial  experience,  college 
degree,  familiarity  with  data  process¬ 
ing.  Ability  to  work  well  with  pub¬ 
lisher's  stall  is  imi)ortant.  You  must 
show  evidence  of  ability  to  develop 
your  own  staff. 

Starting  salary  based  on  your  experi¬ 
ence:  excellent  Ijenefit  program.  Sub¬ 
stantial  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Write  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
3080,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  Please  in¬ 
clude  salary  requirements. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  major  Southern  newspaiier. 
Must  1«  sales  and  promotion  oriented 
with  ex|)erience  in  distribution.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  with  independent 
newspaper  in  growth  are.a.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected  :  Box  3006, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5-d,ay 
suburban/mountain  daily.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  carrier,  motor  route, 
newsstand  and  mail  systems.  Goo<l  op¬ 
portunity  for  i)erson  who  understands 
small  daily  operation.  Send  resume, 
salary  reciuirements  first  letter.  Golden 
.Daily  Transcript.  P.O.  Bo.x  32,  Golden, 
Colo.  80401.  Att:  Jerry  B.  Emerson. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Convert 
tri-weekly  to  daily  and  assist  group 
growth  of  two  dailies  and  two  semi¬ 
weeklies.  Sales  and  promotion  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Replies  confidential. 
Roger  Smed,  The  Indeiiendent,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Minn,  56258. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by 
Culpeiier  Star-Exponent,  a  5000-f- daily 
in  Northern  Virginia.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  phases  of  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Good  pay  plus  incentive.  Fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Culpeper  Star- 
Exponent,  P.O.  Box  111,  Culpeper,  Va. 
22701,  Attn:  Robert  H.  Sayler.  (703) 
825-0771. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  fa¬ 
miliar  with  district  manager  operation 
to  manage  well  run  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  city  circulation  department 
in  capitol  city  Midwestern  newspaper 
of  75,000.  Present  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  retires  in  December.  Our  good, 
clean  city  is  growing  rapidly  and  is 
the  home  of  outstanding  football  and 
other  activities  related  to  Big  8  uni¬ 
versities.  The  pay  is  good  and  fringe 
benefits  are  among  the  best.  We  work 
for  results  and  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  achievement.  We  will  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  from  you.  Full  resume 
and  salary  objectives  in  confidence  to 
Box  2290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  in 
competitive  market  seeks  Assistant 
Circulation  Director  with  strong  sales 
and  marketing  background.  Competi¬ 
tive,  goal-oriented  individuals  with 
good  educ.ntional  backgrounds  and  5 
years  newspaper  experience  should  ap¬ 
ply.  $40,000  plus  incentives  and  full 
iienefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  3074, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY,  western  New  York 
State,  needs  aggressive  circulation 
manager.  Challenging  opportunity.  Sal¬ 
ary  based  on  qualifications.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3077,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PROGRESSIVE.  GROWING  bi-weekly 
newspaiier  in  Zone  9  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  sincere  individual  to  move 
our  60,000  circulation  to  meet  desired 
standards.  Experience  preferred  in 
weekly  oiierations.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability.  Insurance  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  2183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

55,000  VOLUNTARY  PAY  Chicago 
suburban  weekly  looking  for  circulation 
manager  with  proven  record  in  sales, 
service  and  collections.  $10,000  year  to 
start  with  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
prove  you  are  worth  more.  Send  resume 
to  Box  3040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIE'IED  MANAGER  opening  on 
Western  daily  of  25,000  circulation. 
Interesting  growing  community.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  qualified  record  of  ex¬ 
perience  either  as  manager  or  assistant 
manager.  Personal  interview  requireil, 
with  expense  and  moving  allowance. 
Replies  completely  confidential.  Give 
all  details.  Write  Box  2296,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  manager" 

The  Southern  Illinosian,  a 
33,000  daily  located  in  a  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  university  and 
recreational  area  is  seeking  a 
manager  to  direct  the  classi¬ 
fied  staff. 

A  strong  sales  background, 
some  management  experience 
and  a  desire  to  grow  are  the 
primary  qualifications  we  seek. 

In  return  we  offer  an  attract¬ 
ive  salary,  goo<l  benefits  and 
promotional  opportunities. 

Send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  George  B. 
Irish,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  P.O.  Box  789,  De¬ 
catur,  III.  62525. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  representa- 
tive,  experienced.  Involves  sales  and 
layout.  Salary,  commission,  bonuses 
plus  car  allowance  make  our  ad  stafT 
iwsition  among  the  best  in  the  South¬ 
west.  We  are  a  chain  paper  of  23, 
which  makes  advancement  possible. 
Ck)ntact  Howard  L.  Kockafeliow.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Mgr.,  The  Odessa  American, 
Odessa,  Texas  79760. 

WANTED:  Part-time  salesman  for 
new  firemen’s  magazine.  If  you  are 
experienced  and  now  work,  earn  extra 
money.  We  deal  with  i)olice  and  now 
firemen’s  publications.  Send  resume  to 
Box  3013,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  for  34,000  cir¬ 
culation  shopper  covering  central  coast 
area  from  Lomi)oc  to  Five  Cities.  Send 
resume  to  Ray  Kuentzel,  Buyers  Guide, 
Box  137,  Santa  Maria,  Calif.  93454. 

SALESMEN  (2)  for  growing  Thursday- 
Sunday  Zone  2  paper.  Compensation 
exceeds  dailies.  Box  3066,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALE’S--Top  producer  for 
South  California  suburban  area.  Un¬ 
limited  earning  i)otential.  plus  many 
opi)ortunities  for  promotion.  Our  top 
sales  representatives  are  currently 
earning  in  excess  of  $30,000  annually. 
Send  resume  to  Bob  Beaumont,  P.O. 
Box  1940,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 
92647 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  New 
Hampshire  w’eekly  newspaper.  Send 
resume  or  write  Box  3061,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PRODUCER  for  fan¬ 
tastic  metropolitan  suburb  area  semi¬ 
weekly  in  Zone  6.  Solid  salary  plus 
fine  commission  will  make  you  money 
in  a  can't-miss  situation.  Move  into 
a  spot  where  you  move  fast,  make  the 
calls  and  you’ll  sell.  Firmly-establishe<l 
group  owns  papers  in  a  real  growth 
area.  Hurry.  We  mean  business.  Box 
3087,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING  for 
growing  12,000  plus.  Zone  4  daily. 
Motivate,  direct  display  and  classified 
staffs.  Salary,  bonus,  liberal  benefits. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Quality  living — 
college  town,  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  Box 
I  3055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Zone  5 
weekly  newspaper  and  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  Must  be  experienced  in  all  phases 
news  writing,  photos.  advertising, 
makeup.  Must  be  profit-oriented  and 
cost  conscious.  Salary  and  profit  shar¬ 
ing  plan.  Send  resume  to  The  Roscom¬ 
mon  Publishing  Company  Inc.  905 
Lake  Roscommon,  Michigan  48653. 


AGGRESSIVE,  competitive  18,000  PM 
daily  in  Big  8  community  seeks  top- 
notch  reporter  for  university  beat. 
Midwestern  background,  some  exi)eri- 
ence  preferred.  Growing  paper  with 
young  staff  oftois  plentiful  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  initiative  and  enterprise  on 
key  l)eat:  duties  range  from  student 
activities  to  legislative  matters.  Reply 
in  confidence  to  Box  3053,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
ASTRONOMY  magazine  is  the  second 
largest  (circulation  40,000)  monthly 
slick  in  the  U.S.  aimed  at  a  popular 
level  audience.  Due  to  expansion,  we 
are  _  seeking  an  experienced,  highly 
qualified  assistant  editor  with:  1)  a 
Journalism  degree  ;  2)  experience  as  a 
science/ astronomy  writer/editor:  3)  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  astronomy  through 
courses  in  descriptive  astronomy,  a  de¬ 
gree  in  science  emphasizing  astronomy, 
knowledge  gained  as  an  amateur  as¬ 
tronomer  or  experience  as  a  planetarium 
writer:  4)  ability  to  write  lucidly,  re¬ 
search,  interview,  edit,  generate  final 
copy — knowledge  of  newspaper  layout 
and  headline  writing  helpful:  5)  ability 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  deadlines. 
Minimum  salary:  $12,000  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  upward  in  terms  of  superior 
ability/experience.  Excellent  benefit 
package,  paid  vacation.  ASTRONOMY 
will  pay  50%  of  relocation  expense. 
This  position  must  be  filled  by  Nov.  15, 
1974.  To  apply,  submit  detailed  resume 
with  references,  samples  of  previous 
work  in  popular  science  writing  to: 
Stephen  A.  Walther,  Publisher,  AS¬ 
TRONOMY  Magazine,  757  N.  Broad¬ 
way.  Suite  204,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
53202.  Phone  (414)  276-2689. 


SPORTS  staffer  with  a  preference  for 
desk  work.  Some  writing,  but  primary 
assignment  will  be  copy  editing  with 
VD'T  and  page  layout.  35,000  AM  daily 
Zone  3.  Box  3049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


We  do  not  know  how  many  other 
daily  newspapers  can  offer  you 
what  you  want  and  need  to  accom¬ 
plish  your  life's  personal  goals. 
We  do  know  that  the  growth  po- 
tential^  of  your  career  is  boundless 
both  in  personal  satisfaction  and 
financial  reward  wiffi  us. 

We  are  a  IS.OOO  circulafion  offset 
daily  in  Upstate  New  York  looking 
for  an  advertising  pro.  Our  imme¬ 
diate  concern  is  retail  advertising 
sales  but  if  you  want  management, 
the  future  is  wide  open. 

If  you  have  an  excellent  track  rec¬ 
ord  to  date,  are  ambitious  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  then  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Fringe  benefits  include  company- 
paid  family  medical  insurance  and  a 
non-contribufory  retirement  plan. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  4(X)I,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEGISLATIVE  REPORTER 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  a  75,000 
AM  daily  located  in  a  University  com¬ 
munity,  is  looking  for  an  aggressive 
legislative  political  reporter  to  join  its 
state  house  reporting  team.  We  seek 
someone  with  minimum  experience  of  5 
years  in  daily  newspaper  reporting, 
including  at  least  two  years  in  cover¬ 
ing  state  government  operations.  Fa¬ 
miliarity  with  political  affairs  and  the 
operation  of  state  government  are  es¬ 
sential  along  with  ability  and  desire  to 
work  with  governmental  budget.  College 
degree  in  journalism  or  political  science 
desirable.  We  offer  a  demanding  and  ex¬ 
citing  i>osition,  in  addition  to  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  rat¬ 
ing  samples  to  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Personnel  Department,  115  S.  Carroll 
St.  P.  O.  Box  991,  Madison,  Wise. 
53701. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 
'''EDlfoRi4ir~ 


HELP  WANTED 
^"^mTORIAlT' 


HELP  WANTED 

^Tressroo^ 


HELP  WANTED 
TvBUC^RELATWm 


COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS.  Epitco- 
palian  reliicioui  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
Or  singie.  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister.  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


EDITOR 

To  head  editorial  staff  of  established 
weekly  in  South  part  of  Area  2.  Must 
be  able  to  assume  respon.sibility  in¬ 
cluding  full  control  of  editorial  policy. 
Age  secondary  to  demonstrated  abil¬ 
ity  and  potential.  Salary  $10M  to  $I5M 
range,  depending  uixrn  experience.  Re¬ 
ply  in  confidence  giving  background  to 
Box  4003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/ REPORTER 
wanted  to  e<lit  growing  national  bi¬ 
weekly  environmental  and  political  mag¬ 
azine.  Low  salary,  but  lots  of  challenge 
and  opportunity.  Send  resume  and 
writing/editing  samples  to  Environ¬ 
mental  Action.  1346  Connecticut  Ave., 
Room  731,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  five  or  more 
years  experience  needed  for  me<lium- 
size  offset  PM  in  Lake  Michigan  area 
of  Zone  .I.  Excellent  opportunity,  pay 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  4004,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-BOATING 
Managing  Editor  wanted  for  regional 
pleasure  boating  monthly  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area.  Must  be  knowle<igeable 
about  both  power  and  sail,  able  to 
create  as  well  as  edit  and  re-write. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  3098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELA!^ 


GOLF  AND  TENNIS  FREELANCERS,  i 
Experienced  golf  and  tennis  sports 
writers  neede<l  for  immediate  freelance 
assignments.  Send  best  golf  or  tennis  I 
clips  (preferably  both)  and  brief  resume 
to  Joe  Schwendeman.  E<litor-in-Chief.  I 
Leisure  Publishing  Division,  Chilton  j 
Company.  Chilton  Way,  Radnor,  Pa.  ; 
19089.  I 


I  FREELANCER’S  TAX  MANUAL  ex- 
I  plains  tax  savings,  overlooked  deduc- 
}  tions  for  wrjters,  artists,  photogra- 
:  phers,  $3.95,  rushed  postpaid.  Money- 
,  back  guarantee.  Write  Journalist. 

I  731 8-B  Lugary,  Houston,  Tx.  77036. 

I LWRARUm 


I  NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN 
I  Medium  size  metro|>olitan  daily  in 
Zone  4  is  seeking  a  qualified  librarian. 
Send  resume  to  Box  4009,  Editor  & 
1  Publisher. 


MARKETING — RESEARCH 


VERSATILE  MANAGING  EDITOR  to 
direct  entire  editorial  effort,  news, 
area,  sports,  ladies  of  a  6-day  daily 
in  the  Zone  4  growth  area.  Top  salary, 
benefits  for  the  right  person.  Box 
3054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  sports  editor  strong  on  local 
coverage  and  imaginative  layout. 
Must  be  able  to  coordinate  efforts  of 
two  other  staffers  plus  stringers.  Also 
need  wire  person  with  some  experience, 
flair  for  good  layout.  Contact  Editor. 
Gastonia  Gazette,  Gastonia,  N.C. 
28052. 

COPY  EDITOR — New  York  financial  I 
weekly.  Recent  grad  considered.  Indi¬ 
cate  salary.  Box  3068,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUILDING  EDITOR  for  Better  Homes  | 
and  Gardens  Special  Interest  Publi-  * 
cations  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  two  semi-annual  issues  of 
Home  Building  Ideas,  and  also  for 
Home  Plans  You  Can  Buy  magazine. 
Consumer  magazine  and  some  build¬ 
ing  editorial  experience  desirable. 
Congenial  staff,  good  community  and 
working  conditions,  bright  promotion 
possibilities  within  the  organization. 
(Pualified  candidates  should  send  a 
resume,  salary  history  and  samples  to: 
Jeon  Wellman,  Placement  Specialist 
Meredith  Corporation 
1716  Locust  Street 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50336 
(515)  284-9212 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


WANTED:  enthusiastic  copy/editors 
for  fast  expanding  national  tabloid 
based  in  New  York.  Apply:  Phil  Bun- 
ton,  National  Star,  730  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

HELP  WANTED 

HUSTLER  to  run  a  one-man  bureau 
for  Tennessee’s  top  daily.  You’ll  need 
enterprise,  imagination  and  some  ex¬ 
perience  to  handle  this  job.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirement  to  Ray 
Bearfield,  Area  EJditor,  Kingsport 
Times-News,  P.O.  Box  479,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.  37662. 


WE  NEED  A  STRONG  EDITOR  to 
run  our  50-man  news  staff.  We  are  a 
group-owned  newspaper  in  the  Midwest 
with  tremendous  growth  t)otential  for 
the  right  iierson.  You  must  have  strong 
management  capabilities  and  be  aware 
of  new  electronic  equipment.  If  you  are 
a  managing  editor  or  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  now  and  would  like  to 
consider  this  outstanding  opportunity, 
reply  at  once.  $30,000  plus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  RESEARCH  AND  MARKETING 
I  ASSOCIATE 

;  These  newspapers  seek  the  right  person 
'  to  join  with  us  in  our  expanding  and 
1  progressive  Research  and  Marketing  De- 
I  partment.  In  Amazing  Atlanta  we  are 
I  looking  for  a  person  with  2-3  years 
1  experience.  Salary  is  commensurate 
with  exiierience  and  interest.  Send 
!  complete  resume  in  confidence  to  Per- 
'  sonnel  Dept.,  Atlanta  Journal-Consti- 
I  tution,  P.O.  Box  4689,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
j  30302. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

,  PHOTOGRAPHE’R  for  growing  Zone 
j  2  daily,  excellent  opportunity  with 
fast/growing  news/oriented  company. 
Contact  Karen  W'alters,  Delaware  State 
(302)  674-.3600. 

News,  Box  737,  Dover.  Del.  19901. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  Publication,  has  a  career  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  an  offset  newspaiwr  press- 
I  room  foreman.  Individual  selected  must 
be  capable  of  continuing  and  improving 
unusually  high  standards  of  quality. 
Our  foreman  must  be  able  to  provide 
solid  leadership,  manage  complete 
pressroom  operation,  which  includes 
some  commercial  printing,  and  keep 
costs  to  a  minimum  without  sacrifice 
in  quality. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat’s  circulation 
is  approximately  42,000  and  steadily 
increasing. 

We  offer  excellent  salary.  Incentives 
and  fringe  benefits,  plus  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  dynamic  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  located  in  beautiful,  friendly 
Tallahassee.  Florida. 

If  you  believe  your  experience  is  in 
line  with  the  position  open,  and  feel 
you  are  capable  of  effectively  managing 
our  pressroom  operation,  write:  Clyde 
Claiborne,  Production  Manager,  P.  O. 
Box  990,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32302. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


_ PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Typesetting  Production  Manager  with 
management  and  technical  background 
needed  for  weekly  -  group.  Knowledge 
of  DEXU  Hendrix  E(jRM  and  Compu- 
graphic  equipment  desirable.  Send 
resume  or  call  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Century  Publishing  Inc.,  3  Church  St.. 
Winchester,  Mass.  01890.  (617)  729- 
8100. 


WANTED:  10  journeyman  newspaper 
letterpressmen.  37*/4  hour,  5  shift  reg¬ 
ular.  Markup.  6-day  and  7-night  pub¬ 
lication.  Call  (804)  497-3779. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


GEORGIA  POWER  COMPANY 

NUCLEAR  INFORMATION  MANAGER 

Degree  in  Science,  _  Journalism  or 
Communications  required.  Must  be  | 

knowledgeable  in  nuclear  energy  and 
nuclear  power.  Several  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  management  or  supervisory 
positions  required.  Skilled  speech 
writer  and  public  speaker  preferred. 
Experience  in  arranging  and  conduct-  I 

ing  informational  seminars  helpful.  | 

Good  salary  and  working  conditions.  I 

Send  resume  including  educational 
and  experience  background,  salary 
requirements  and  availability  to: 

L.  D.  Eubanks 

Employee  Relations  Department 
P.  O.  Box  4545 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30302 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


SAN  DIEGO  HOSPITAL,  preparing  to 
move  into  new  facility  needs  experi- 
encerl  ilevelopment  director  to  continue 
professional  fund  raising  program  and 
development  PR  program.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Bo.x  3095, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GEORGIA  POWER  COMPANY 

DIRECTOR 

Director  needed  for  nuclear  informa¬ 
tion  center.  Degree  in  Science,  pref¬ 
erably  Chemistry  or  Physics  required.' 
Administrative  abilities  including  pub¬ 
lic  speaking,  experience  in  meeting 
public,  and  knowledge  of  nuclear 
energy  required.  Good  salary  and 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  educational  and  experience 
background,  salary  requirements  and 
availability  to: 

L.  D.  Eubanks 

Employe*  Relations  Department 
P.  O.  Box  4545 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30302 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


To  answer  box  number  ads  In 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  num¬ 
ber  given  in  the  ad,  r/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  856  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022.  Please  be  se¬ 
lective  in  the  number  of  clips  sub- 
j  mitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forward- 
i  ed  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  return  of  any  material 
submitted  to  its  advertisers. 


Positions  Wanted . . . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CIRCULATION 

37-YEAR-OLD  professional  newspaper¬ 
man  seeks  imblisher/ general  manager, 
small  daily  in  Zone  3-4  only.  15  years 
experience  with  3  different  newspapers. 
Proven  track  record  as  salesman-pro¬ 
motion  manager-ad  director-publisher. 
Looking  for  final  move  in  South.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  3078,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  with  11 
years  exi>erience.  Seek  position  in  Zone 

4,  6,  8,  Strong  on  sales,  service,  col¬ 
lection.  Box  2286,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR  AVAILABLE.  Excellent 
track  record.  20  years  experience.  Box 
2284,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER 
desires  position  with  smaller  news- 
paiier.  24  years  experience  in  newspa- 
iwr  industry.  Strong  management, 
lieople  oriented,  profit  minded.  Will 
furnish  complete  resume.  Box  4006, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOPS  IN  THE  BUSINESS— Young 
circulation  director  now  available.  Ma¬ 
jor  dailies  background.  Blue  ribbon 
record  of  results.  Top  professional  and 
personal  references.  Box  3022,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  WAY  to  learn 
a  business  is  from  the  bottom  up.  This  | 
profit-oriented  publisher  has  an  all-  I 
inclusive  background  in  editorial,  circu-  j 
lation,  advertising,  production,  etc. — 
offset  and  letterpress.  Proven  perform¬ 
ance  record.  Currently  ready  for  great¬ 
er  challenge  and  remuneration  with 
progressive  publication.  Box  4002, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR  seeks  ad¬ 
vancement.  challenge.  Prefer  west 
Pennsylvania  or  Florida.  Will  consider 
anything.  References,  resume.  Box 
3085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION-MINDED  circulator 
wants  to  step  up  to  Assistant  or  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  15,000  to  45,000  daily. 
10  years  experience  as  district  manager 
and  supervisor  in  the  street.  No  desk 
warmer  here.  Age  33,  want  a  future. 
Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  5,  6.  Currently  dis¬ 
trict  manager  in  Zone  6.  Box  2266, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  TRACK  RECORD,  in¬ 
creased  circulation  by  34,000  copies 
(28%)  in  6  years.  IS  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  plenty  of  drive.  Good 
record  in  motivating  staff  to  attain 
goals.  Prepared  manuals  and  conducted 
training  courses.  Want  to  head  up  cir¬ 
culation  department  in  Zone  3  or  4. 
Box  3062,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

MANAGER  of  medium  sized  daily 
seeks  new  challenge  as  publisher  or 
general  manager.  Record  of  unprece¬ 
dented  profit  improvement.  Thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  in  financial  administra¬ 
tion,  marketing,  labor  relations,  con¬ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISim 

tract  negotiations,  production  opera¬ 
tions,  cost  control;  and  effective  per¬ 
formance  standards  covering  revenue 
departments.  Solid  references  plus  ex¬ 
ceptional  academic  credentials.  Box 
3093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER,  21  years  newspapers. 
Now  ad  director  180  store  chain.  Suc¬ 
cessful  retail  ad  manager,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  trainer,  promotion,  copy  and 
layout  chief.  Prefer  Western  daily  but 
consider  all.  Box  3065,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  of  8,000 
daily  seeks  new  challenge  with  larger 

more  progressive  daily.  Prefer  Zones 
2,  3,  5.  Write  Box  4013,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  31,  self¬ 
starter  with  record  of  solid  accom¬ 
plishment  seeks  growth  opportunity 
with  weekly  or  daily.  College  graduate. 
Bo.x  3091,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

^  CIRCULATION 

STRONG  in  all  3  phases  of  circulation: 
Relocate  in  Area  3  or  4.  Fully  qualify 
for  both  motor  route  and  boy  route, 
mailroom,  bindery  operations.  Box  3010, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN  with  experience  as  ad 
manaj^er  and  art  director  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  small  newspaper.  For  resume 
write  B.  Blair  606  S.  Tancahua.  Corpus 
Christi.  Tx.  78401. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  si>orts  editor/col¬ 
umnist  of  Southern  California  weekly 
READY  for  step  upward,  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  offset  news 
production/photogrraphy.  College  grad¬ 
uate,  BA  Journalism,  with  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  awards  for  series  on  recent 
anthropological  discoveries  in  San 
Diego  County.  Any  offer  considered. 
Box  3042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  A  news  executive  who  considers 
community  journalism  more  a  reward¬ 
ing  public  service  and  trust  than  a  job, 
write  Box  2287,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Experienced.  Box 
2269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  EDITOR 
A  vigorous  pro,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  newsroom  management,  seeks 
challenging  career  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  outstanding  daily  or  suburban 
weeklies.  Strong  background  as  com¬ 
munity  leader ;  excel  in  inspiring  and 
training  staff  members.  Box  3025, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNME3NT  reporter,  38, 
can  do  it  ally— do  it  well,  seeking  per¬ 
manent  position  requiring  resourceful¬ 
ness,  versatility,  writing  skill.  Box  2147, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NATION'S  TOP 
EDUCATION  EDITOR 

Up-to-date,  inside,  prize-winning, 
20-year  magazine/tabloid  pro,  with 
doctorate  and  all-around  editing/ 
writing/design  skills. 

Box  3085,  Editor  &  Publisher 


YOU  NEED  a  feature/ sports  writer. 
I  need  a  job.  Hire  me.  Cail  Bryce  at 
(618)  549-8352. 


I  AM  A  HYBRID.  PhD  biochemist, 
MPH  epidemiologist,  investigative  jour¬ 
nalist  of  regional  (and  a  bit  of  na¬ 
tional)  repute.  I’d  like  to  integrate  it 
all — with  book  publisher,  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio,  TV.  or  what  have 
you.  Experience:  research,  teaching 
and  writing  (both  scholarly  and  jour¬ 
nalistic).  46,  recently  divorced  and  free 
to  relocate,  but  prefer  West  Coast  or 
D.C.  area.  Box  2274,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRI'TER  with  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  writing,  layout  seeks 
sports  position  on  daily  in  Zone  3,  4. 
Box  2260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  25,  seeks  move  to 
progressive  publication  concerned  about 
quality  in  sports  writing.  Nine-year 
veteran  of  both  AM  and  PM  sports 
editorship  with  emphasis  on  local  cover¬ 
age  and  column.  I  seek  similar  position 
where  management  realizes  importance 
of  ambitious  six>rts  coverage.  Woult 
also  consider  offer  in  magazine  or  TV 
sports.  High  school,  college,  limited  pro 
coverage  experience  are  strong  points 
of  a  versatile  career.  Opportunity  for 
future  is  the  important  factor.  Write 
Box  4011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(X)PY  DESK  or  SWING  MAN,  on  so¬ 
cial  security,  seeks  job  to  supplement. 
Will  pay  move.  Box  4012,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DEGRESSION  EDITOR/COLUMNIST 
If  you  are  fighting  for  your  competitive 
life  and  want  a  REAL  editor  or  daily 
columnist  who  will  draw  the  ULTI¬ 
MATE  in  CIRCULATION  and  reader 
GOOD-WILL,  contact  P.  O.  Box  1781, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

E6P  aatdfladt— 

At  •ffeefiv*  In 
fh*  newspaper  eemmenify 
at  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  In  your  eemmenlfyl 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


_ EDITORIAL 

DYNAMITE  WRITER  -  REVIEWER, 
28,  MA,  PhD  (English),  published 
author,  seeks  position  as  film,  book,  TV 
critic.  Box  3021,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRO  DESKMAN,  20  years,  experience, 
seeks  challenging  position  in  news  or 
feature.  Strong  on  makeup,  headlines, 
editing.  Now  on  200.000  AM.  No  Zone 
preference.  Box  2259,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HUMAN  INTEREST— Young,  talented, 
aggressive  writer  seeks  challenge  any¬ 
where.  Extensive  exposure,  streetwise, 
fresh  i>ersi)ective.  PhD  Urban  Soci¬ 
ology.  Box  3033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  25,  quality 
suburban  newspaper  chain  seeks  career 
news  position  with  me<iium  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  news  facets,  staff 
m.anagement.  Interested  in  producing 
quality  product.  Box  3060,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  Journalism — Home  Econ¬ 
omics  graduate  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  on  newspaper.  Willing  to  go  any¬ 
where.  2  years  exi>erience  on  college 
newspaper,  3  months  as  director  of 
college  news  bureau.  Diane  Nelsen, 
Clements,  Minn.  56224.  (5()7)  692-2144. 


I  WOMAN  REPORTER  with  7  years 
experience  seeks  general  assignment  po- 
I  sition  in  Southeast.  Box  2133,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/EDITORIAL  WRITER— Vet¬ 
eran  Washington  correspondent  for 
major  wire  service  desires  responsible 
position  with  daily  newspaper  utilizing 
Capitol  Hill  background  and  vast  wire 
and  daily  newspaper  exi>erience  outside 
Washingon.  Government,  politics,  labor 
and  energy  current  fields  of  emphasis. 
Will  consider  all  inquiries  on  confi¬ 
dential  basis.  Box  3059,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  EIAST  —  Young  objectiv- 
ist  editor/writer/photojournalist  seeks 
East  Coast  job.  Have  worked  weeklies, 
dailies;  want  to  try  magazines.  Answer 
all  with  resume  and  clips.  BA  Com¬ 
munications.  Box  3045,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  agency  copywriter 
wants  to  trade  hype  for  solid  news 
writing.  24.  AB  (English)  Princeton. 
Good  writer,  quick  study,  some  photo 
experience.  Seek  reporter's  position  on 
fair  sized  daily.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8. 
Box  3069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  who  thrives  on  challenge  and 
responsibility  seeks  rewarding  Siting 
slot  on  newspaper  or  magazine.  Top 
references,  sound  editing  and  manage¬ 
ment  techniques.  Zones  1.  2  and  4. 
Box  3056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
Regualr  3-day  or  4-day  spot  sought  in 
good  bureau.  Seasoned,  productive,  A-1 
newsman :  on  New  York  City  dailies 
many  years.  Remuneration  secondary. 
Box  3081,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks 
sports  position.  Offers  15  years  general 
assignment,  beat,  desk,  and  sports.  Can 
handle  camera.  Past  10  years  on  same 
paper."  Family  man.  Prefer  Zones  8 
and  9.  Box  3016,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


I  MADE  A  MISTAKE!  Journalist  with 
BA  went  from  2  years  writing  and 
editing  for  weekly  into  advertising  for 
major  daily.  Not  too  late  at  27  to  go 
back.  Anxious  to  work  hard  and  re¬ 
locate.  Box  3048,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


1974  MSJ  FROM  COLUMBIA  ready 
to  work  as  copy  editor,  reporter  or  in 
sports.  Edited  major  college  weekly. 
Prefer  Zones  1  and  2,  but  would  con¬ 
sider  others.  Call  Edward  Schimmel, 
(212)  538-4375  or  write  1005  Jerome 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.Y.  10452. 


PHOTOGRAPHER/ WRITER  with  re¬ 
cent  degree  (BA)  in  Photojournalism 
seeks  position  with  newspaper  in  any 
Zone.  Veteran  and  experienceci.  Mike 
Russell,  460  Richfield  Dr.,  #2,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  95129. 
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EDITORIAL 


TIRED  of  carbon  copy  news?  I  can 
do  interpretive  reporting.  National  fea¬ 
ture  writing  award-winner  seeking 
challenge  on  aggressive  daily.  Box 
3046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAN’T  BE  COMPROMISED 
Scrupulously  honest,  careful  investi¬ 
gator  seeks  1st  reporting  job  on  paper 
with  like  staff.  BA  Economics,  MA 
Journalism,  2  years  assistant  editor 
college  weekly,  some  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  3064,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  I  WANT  IS  A  SPORTING 
CHANCE.  Confidence,  ability,  knowl- 
etlge  and  desire  I  already  have.  Seek 
sixjrtswriting  job  in  any  Zone.  Have 
sportswriting  (80,000  daily)  and  PR 
experience.  Writing  a  strong  suit.  Good 
technical  and  analytical  knowledge  of 
sports  and  a  strong  desire  to  write 
about  them.  BA  Journalism,  68.  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University.  5  years  teaching 
English,  Journalism,  handling  school 
publications  and  coaching  in  Michigan 
public  schools.  I  CAN  and  WILL  help 
your  sports  staff.  Resume,  references 
and  clips  on  request.  Box  3079,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


THREE  OUTSTANDING  QUALITIES: 
I'm  good.  I’m  experienced,  I  come 
cheap.  Political  reporter.  Available  No¬ 
vember.  Box  3076,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  most  of  15  years  seeks 
challenge  and  hard  work  as  wire  editor, 
city/editor  or  copy  editor.  Box  3090, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  (1  major,  2  supple¬ 
mental)  at  400,000-circulation  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily,  seeks  wire  or  copy  desk 
job  outside  of  Zone  9.  Fast,  no-non¬ 
sense,  no  paragraph  marker.  Knows 
layout,  makeup,  cold  and  hot  type  op¬ 
erations.  Box  3088,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


TRY  ME.  Young,  25.  but  seasoned  pro 
seeks  spot  on  aggressive  medium  or 
large  city  paper.  Experienced  in  con¬ 
sumer,  city  hall,  state  and  political 
l)eats  but  I’ve  done  it  all.  Good  clips. 
Box  3086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY :  Solidly  experienced 
Editor-Reporter  with  wire.  layout 
knowledge  seeks  desk  slot  with  poten¬ 
tial.  Good  writer  with  news  supervisory 
background.  Degree.  48,  references. 
Box  4010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS  editor  of  small 
weekly  seeks  challenging  reporting 
position  any  zone.  BA  Journalism,  fe¬ 
male,  single,  23.  Box  4008,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTE’R  seeks  sp6t  on 
daily  anywhere  in  United  States. 
Worked  16  months  on  tri-weekly  Zone 
9  paiier.  Presently  cover  city  hall  beat, 
features.  Can  handle  camera.  BA 
Journalism.  Box  4007,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

CREATIVE,  innovative,  productive  pro 
seeks  new  challenge  in  inspiring  locale 
24  years  of  Journalism,  PR  and  com¬ 
munity  relations  include  decade  with 
state’s  fastest  growing  daily.  Box  3052, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

WEEKLY-DAILY  EDITORS :  After  be¬ 
ing  chained  to  editor’s  desk  for  over 
20  years,  decided  to  freelance  three-dot 
celebrity-general  interest  column.  Cur¬ 
rently  being  published.  Samples  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3007,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  MARKETING  PRO— 8  years 
of  advertising/ circulation  promotion, 
research  and  sales  management  on 
major  metro  and  suburban  dailies  in 
comiietitive  markets.  Box  3072,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY^ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  10  years  experience,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  photo-oriented  daily.  Strong 
on  features,  sports,  spot  news.  Any 
Area.  Jo.  L.  Keener,  642  S.W.  36th 
#203,  Wyoming,  Mich.  49509. 


MOTORIZED  NIKON  NEEDS  JOB. 
includes  Howey  Caufman.  88  Taunton 
Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.I.  02914. 
(401)  434-8769. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Ten  journeyman  photographers  drop¬ 
ped  in  closing  of  Chicago  Today 
need  job.  For  information  and 
resume,  contact,  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association,  Box 
3094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODGCTIOIS 

ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS!  Compos¬ 
ing  room  production  methods  slipshod? 
Everything  topsy-turvy?  Need  advice? 
Complete  knowledge  of  new  processes. 
Have  many  exhibits.  Able  to  instruct, 
set  up.  Travel!  References!  Box  3071, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

^^'^'TmuCREL^T^^ 

WRITE’R  seeks  corporate  or  agency 
employer  demanding  good  writing,  good 
ideas,  top  New  York  City  media  con¬ 
tacts.  Experienced  in  political  public 
relations  counseling.  New  York  City 
daily  journalism  background,  now  in 
TV  news,  interested  in  switching  to 
full  time  public  relations.  Box  3047, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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HOT  LINE — When  the  editorial  ofRces  of  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  were  burned  out  last  March,  edi¬ 
tor  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  salvaged  his  telephone. 
It  is  now  installed  in  his  new  office. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) 
American  Financial  Coip.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AM^)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  ... 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  ... 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSEJ  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMB()  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  S  Mfg.  (NYSE)  ... 
Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE) 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton.  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC) 

Doyle,  Dane.  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  t  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . . 
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Bogart 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Bogart  also  said,  “.  .  .  in  the  big  cities, 
newspapers  today  face  serious  problems. 
The  top  50  metropolitan  areas  with  their 
hundred  million  residents,  represent  47 
percent  of  the  country’s  total  population, 
and  63  percent  of  its  metropolitan  popula¬ 
tion.  Between  1960  and  1973,  the  central 
cities  in  these  50  areas  showed  only  a  2 
percent  growth,  while  the  suburbs  grew  by 
41  percent.  Suburbs  now  have  56  percent 
of  the  people  who  live  in  metropolitan 
areas;  by  1980  they  will  have  an  esti¬ 
mated  62  percent.” 

Aggregate  circulation  in  central  cities 
has  also  declined.  According  to  his  figures, 
the  morning  newspapers  in  the  top  50 
central  cities  has  fallen  by  0.9  percent 
since  1960,  while  population  has  zoomed 
some  20  percent. 

Afternoon  papers  lost  13.4  percent.  But 
suburban  newspapers  gained  a  giant  28.7 
percent  for  a.m.  and  49.7  percent  for  p  m. 

Such  central  city  losses,  he  said  “can 
in  large  part  be  explained  by  the  failures 
and  mergers  that  have  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  metropolitan  papers  available  to 
readers  in  these  areas.” 

He  said  survivors  of  such  actions  have 
done  well  enough,  showing  an  overall  cir¬ 
culation  gain  of  12  percent  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  16  percent  in  the  evening  with  a 
19.4  percent  gain  on  the  Sunday  editions. 

Still  Bogart  said,  “In  1970,  moreover, 
total  U.S.  daily  newspaper  circulation  fell 
below  the  number  of  households  for  the 
first  time.” 

Loss  of  advertisers 

But  failing  newspapers,  he  said,  can 
turn  directly  to  a  loss  of  advertisers, 
rather  than  readers  for  their  problems. 
He  said,  “In  fact,  the  total  circulation  of 
the  30  central  city  papers  have  gone  out 
of  business  since  1960  was  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  only  15  percent  below  their  record 
high.” 

The  loss  of  advertising,  however,  can 
be  traced  not  only  to  Americans  changing 
suburban  lifestyle,  but  a  transformation 
in  retailing  and  national  advertisers. 

In  1973  some  19,000  retail  establish¬ 
ments  failed  and  were  not  replaced.  And 
while  most  of  these  were  small,  their  place¬ 


ment  was  gathered  in  by  chain  stores 
which  now  hold  56  percent  of  all  grocery 
business  and.  78  percent  of  all  general 
merchandise  business. 

While  this  transition  to  concentrated 
ownership  and  geographical  dispersion 
(move  to  the  suburbs)  took  place,  news¬ 
papers  publishers  found  themselves  bound 
by  personal  relationships  to  the  owners  of 
the  principal  retail  stores  within  town, 
Bogart  said. 

The  result  was  a  schism  between  news¬ 
papers  and  young  managers  of  chain 
stores  who  were  less  likely  to  “seek  or 
gain  admittance  into  the  social  network 
of  the  local  establishment,”  he  wrote. 

This  schism  has  led  to  increased  com¬ 
petition  including  shoppers,  direct  mail 
and  tv/radio. 

For  example,  Bogart  now  said  free  shop¬ 
pers  have  more  than  doubled  in  14  years. 
In  1960  there  were  6,175  shoppers,  now 
there  are  15,359. 

Occupant  mailings,  due  to  the  ease  of 
zip  coding  has  increased,  he  said,  as  has 
television  advertising  since  so  many  chains 
can  now  advertise  across  the  board  for 
their  stores. 

“These  effects  of  competition,”  he  added, 
“have  been  even  more  severe  for  newspa¬ 
per  national  advertising.  Television  cuts 
across  barriers  of  distance  and  geography 
that  have  traditionally  determined  and  de¬ 
fined  markets.” 

Acceptance,  Bogart  added,  of  different 
means  of  measuring  audience  have  made 
television  appear  to  be  a  better  buy  than 
it  actually  may  be. 

To  solve  these  problems  as  well  as  the 
deterioration  of  urban  life;  Bogart  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  city  press  “give  high  pri¬ 
ority  to  the  public  issues  that  relate  to 
the  maintenance  of  urban  vitality.  Such 
issues  include:  the  funding  of  mass  trans¬ 
portation,  the  ossification  of  racial  pat¬ 
terns  in  publicly  supported  housing,  the 
physical  maintenance  of  residential  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  the  integration  of  school  sys¬ 
tems  (especially  after  the  Supreme  Court 
busing  decision)  and,  most  important,  the 
dissolution  of  the  arbitrary  barriers  that 
define  not  only  municipal  boundaries,  but 
civic  loyalties  and  news  interests.” 

While  the  method  of  handling  these 
problems  should  vary  from  newspaper  to 
newspaper,  he  added,  “It  is  essential  that 
newspaper  managements  understand  how 
very  important  these  issues  are  to  their 
own  survival.” 


SELLS 

NEWSPAPERS 


Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Newspaper  and  CATV  Properties 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.;  1  730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006  (202)  393  3456 
CHICAGO:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)337  2754 
DALLAS:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)748  0345 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392  5671 
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The  real 

No  single  item  on  our  list  of  national  priorities  has  received  more  lip  service  than  public  transportation. 


We  face  an  energy  crisis. 
Our  highways  are  jammed; 
some  days  they  look  more 
like  parking  lots  than  roads. 
Most  cars  have  only  one 
occupant.  Downtown  streets 
are  clogged. 


We  must  have  improved 
buses,  new  underground 
railway  systems,  monorails. 

The  programs  are  costly, 
they  take  decades  to  plan 
and  build.  But  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  there 
is  no  alternative. 

Let's  get  on  with  it. 


artist:  alex  raymond,  “flash  gordon!’  copyright  1939  king  features  syndicate,  inc. 


I 


The  ideal 

Efficient  mass  transportation  systems  which  move  great  numbers  of  people  but  which  are  tailored  to  individuals. 


AttanticRichfieldCompany  O 


Mid-South  Magazine 
sets  new  record  in 
advertising  growth 


Up  194  advertising  pages  so  far  in  1974 . . . 

.  .  .  MID-SOUTH  is  22 'a  ahead  of  the  same  42-vveek  period  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  This  continues  its  growth  trend  making  MID-SOUTH  24th  largest*  in 
total  advertising  among  the  56  locally  edited  Sunday  rotogravure  magazines. 

Sunday  circulation  hits  an  all-time  high . . . 

.  .  .  now  totals  290,483**,  giving  advertisers  increased  impact  on  one  of  the 
nation’s  major  regional  markets. 

MEMPHIS,  largest  metro  area  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas, 
dominates  a  76-county  market  where  retail  sales  total  $5%  Billion***— the 
primary  circulation  territory  for  MID-SOUTH. 

Get  your  share  of  this  tremendous  sales  potential.  Advertise  in  MID-SOUTH. 

’Standard  Gravure  'Comparison  **ABC  Publisher's  State-  ’’’Sales  Management  1974 

of  Rotogravure  Linage.  1973."  ment,  March  31, 1974.  "Survey  of  Buying  Power.” 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 

Represented  by  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS,  Advertising  Department,  and  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


